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BARN-YARD MANURE, 
~ Wuen é plant is burned, the four organic elements, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon are driven off 
into the air, while the ten inorganic elements are left 
as ashes. Consumption by an ani:mal has been fre- 
quently compared to this burning process, and to a 
certain extent the analogy holds true. It has been 
supposed, by some at least, that the organic elements 
ef the food passed into the atmosphere in the form of 
breath, perepiration, &c., while the inorganic, or ashes, 
were voided in the solid excrements. This, however, 
is true only in part, and gives but a faint idea of the 
actual process of nutrition, It is true that one half 


the organic matter of the food is given off by respi- 
ration, &c., but it is not an integral half None of 


the nitrogen of the food is exhaled in the breath, or 
given off through the pores of the skin. It is only 
the digestible hydrogen and carbon of the food which 
are burned in the lungs and thrown off from the body 
in the form of water and carbonic acid. The greater 
part of the nitrogen of the food is found in the urine, 
while the undigested carbon compounds, og a fibre. 
&c.,) are voided, in conjunction with inorganic 
elements, in the dung. 

Leaving out of the question mechanical action, the 
composition of the food affords a true criterion of the 
composition and value of the manure, If clover 
plowed in would be good manure, clover passed 
through the body of an animal would be equally 
good; if straw plowed in is of little value, manure 
made by animals eating nothing but straw will be no 
better. Hog and horse manures are known to be of 
more value than cow and sheep manures. They are 
so because hogs and horses live on richer food, and 
or no other reason. A cow or a sheep would make 
«ss gocd manure as hogs or horses if both were fed on 
-be sare food and other things were equal. 

It is important to ascertain, therefore, what foods 
make the richest monure. There are many conflict- 
ing opinions on this point, which our space will not 
allow us to examine. We believe that the value of 
manure will be in proportion to the amount of nitro- 
gm the food contains. There cannot be a rational 

oubt on this point. It is well known that clover is 
of more value as manure than straw; this is because 
clover contains more nitrogen than straw. Practical 
furmers know that manure made by animals eating 
oil cake and peas is worth more than that made by 
animals eating nothing bat turnips or hay, and this is 
because oil cake and peas contain such a large quan- 
tity of nitrogen. Blood, woolen rags, horn shavings, 





leather, hair and the careasses of animals, are al) 
keown to be the best of tertilizers. They are so, 
simply because they contain such a large amount of 
nitrogen. In fact, we know of no snbstance contain- 
ing much nitrogen, but what practical farmers con- 
sider, without knowing why, of great value as manure. 
The value of Peravian guano is always estimated by 
the quantity of nitrogen it contains The more in- 
telligent dealers, before purchasing, always have the 
per centage of nitrogen determined in various cargoes, 
and buy that which contains the most. On this point 
the late Prof. Norrow says that during his stay in 
Edinburgh, ass a from more than 500 cargoes of 
guano were analyzed in the labratory of Prof. Joun- 
ston, and were sold by his analyses, fluctuating in 
price as they indicat g' more or less nitrogen. “Had 
there been any mistase,” be justly observes, “in this 
method of estimating value, experience would soon 
have detected it.” 

As nitrogen is such an important element of fertil- 
ity, we may be justified in giving some account of its 
action and characteristics. In its elementary state, 
it is alwaysa gas. It forms 78 per cent. of atmos- 
pheric air, acting simply as a dilutent to oxygen. It 
is inhaled and respired from the lungs without the 
least change, and js not taken up by plants in its ele- 
mentary state. M. Vitis, indeed has published the 
results of careful experiments which indicate that 
plants have the power of taking up nitrogen, but the 
bulk of the evidence on this point is against him. It 
is an indispensable ingredient in all animal and vege- 
table life. Nothing that possesses organization or 
vitality, whether animal or vegetable, can be formed 
without it. 

As plants or animals cannot take their nitrogen as 
such, fiom earth or air, it follows that it must undergo 
some chemical change previous to its entrance into 
organic life. This change is the conversion of unor- 
ganized nitrogen into ammonia’ This takes place 
under certain well known circumstances, but the op- 
eration is so slow and so limited, that it must have 
taken indefinite ages to form all the ammonia and 
products resulting from it at present existing on the 
earth—unless ammonia was created as such. But, 
whether this was or wat the ‘case, is of ae 

rtance. We know that ni is organi 
that by the decay of all o sale bofice thele efiopen 
is converted into ammoma—and that this ammonia 
is taken up by plants and again becomes organized 
ni 


trogen. 
Ammonia is always formed by the ultimate 
or combustion of a nitrogenous substance, 14 
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of nitrogen uniting with 3.poands of hydrogen, to 
form 17 pounds of ammonia. It isa gas much lighter 
than the air, and rapidly evaporates when exposed in 
a free state. It is an i similar in many 

to potash and soda, forming fixed salts with all the 
mineral and with most of the organic acids, and has a 
very affinity for them. It is rapidly absorbed 
by water, for which it has a great affinity, though no 
combination takes place. As formed from decaying 
substances it always unites with carbonic acid, form- 
ing the volatile salt, carbonate of ammonia. It is 
this salt which all have observed on entering an ill 
ventilated stable after it has been closed for some 
time. It is what ladies sometimes endeavor to keep 
themselves awake with in church, stimulating the 
nostrils when there is little in the sermon to stimulate 
the brain. If you doubt that the nice clean harts- 
horn you have we of the druggist is the same 
as that given off from all decaying animal and vege- 
table substances, get a little moist guano, urine, blood, 
or any other animal matter, and mix it with ashes or 
lime, allowing it to stand a short time in a covered 
vessel, and then see if you can detect the least differ- 
ence in the smell of the two the one purchased 
in the city, and the one of domestic manufacture. 

Carbonate of ammonia vanced > the four or- 

ic elements which com such a la ropor- 
fon (generally from 90 to D8 p r cent.) of all antnal 
and vegetable substances; and it is in this shape that 
nitrogen is taken xp by the plant and and organized 
into food for animals. This is a strong argument, 
though we possess a still stronger one, for making and 
saving as much ammonia on the farm ag possible. We 
know of no modern agricultural improvement, which 
experience has confirmed as giving larger crops, but 
what directly or indirectly, brings more ammonia on 
to the farm or renders that already there more avail- 
able as food for plants. 

As an aid to the farmer who desires to improve ins 
manure heap, we have made up from various reliable 
sources, the following table, showing the per centage 
of nitrogen, &c., in various substances used as food 
and as manure. It is worthy the most careful study 
and consideration: 














Mirugen | Narogen 

Water | Dry matter in natu-| in dry 

ral state| matter 

Barley straw,.......-...- 110 dwu 6.23 0.26 
Oat Pa 21.0 790 0.28 0.36 
Rye ie’ bccaccusened 14.0 860° 0.30 0.35 
Wheat do _........... 18.0 2.0 0.33 0 40 
Buckwheat do _......... 11.6 88.4 0.48 0 54 
lish meadow hay,....11.0 89.0 1.15 128 
clover hay,.......... 12.7 87.3 183 2.10 
Sa oa 8.6 45 1.79 1.96 
Ge ccasceccccunsod 87.6 124 0.30 2.40 
Potatoes, .. sai, ews ct wscee 74 260 0.29 1.49 
Mangel wurzel,.......... 7 130 0.29 2.27 
Ruta baga,....-..---...- 88 6 114 0.21 1.87 
Daskey, ..cdsvecteesddase 160 $4.0 1.60 199 
) SE ee ee 7.0 93.0 1.60 172 
EM, onc tguitibiaiinaieds 16.0 81.0 1,80 2.14 
RE 160 84.0 2.00 2.33 
Indian corn, ............ 0 82.0 1.64 2.00 
Malt-dast, ........ 0s. 7.0 93.0 4.00 4.08 
Malt-graina,............. 6.0 94.8 4.51 4.90 
icbndcsecnecstll 120 88.0 8.75 4.%6 

peas or tares,..._. 16.0 84.0 4.00 4.76 
American oil cake, ...... 11.6 88-4 5.04 6.71 

Hair, feathers, leather, woolen rags, horn shavings, dry bl 
dry flesh, and fish, from 15 to 17 per cent. of nitrogen. 


It will be seen that the straw of barley is the poor- 
est, and that of wheat the richest of all cereals. Pea 
straw ig worth five times as much as wheat straw for 
manure. Clover hay is worth nearly as much again 
as English meadow hay. We have no analyses of 


corn stalks that are satisfactory, and therefore have 
not given them in the tabie. The analyses which we 
have, bea ne Pes o- Samp about 1.2 

cent. re ves 2 r cent, 
aie them to be of high co ive A oa of 
the gremineous grains, barley is the poorest in nitro- 
gen, Indian corn a little better, and cats the richest. 
Flax seed contains a large per centage, and beans 
still higher, and oil cake the highest of all vegetab!e 
substances used for food. Hair, feathers, &c., are 
most valuable fertilizers, equal in nitrogen to the very 
best Peruvian guano, and much better than what is 
often sold as such for $60 per ton. They would be 
quite equal to good Peruvian guano, but that their 
nitrogen is in a far less available condition. 

In making and preserving barn-yard manure, then, 
the primary object should be to get as much ammo- 
nia as possible; and, as we have before stated, the 
composition of the food is the true index to the com- 
position of the manure. The more nitrogen the food 
contains, the more ammonia, or compounds which 
will ultimately form ammonia, will the menure con- 
tain; and therefore, other things being equal, the more 
profitable will it be for feeding purposes; for in all 
countries having easy access to the great markets of 
the world, no farmer can afford to feed eattle unless 
the mannre be accounted of some value. 

The first object of the farmer in making manure, 
will be to give his animals those kinds of food which, 
other things being equal, contain the most nitrogen. 
The next most important point is, how to treat the 
manure so as to retain all the valuable elements it 
contains, and at the same time reduce its bulk as 
imch as possible by fermentation. The last consid- 
eration is seldom mentioned by theoretical writers, 
but it must not be forgotten. It is intimately con- 
nected with the expense and profit attending the ap- 
plication of manure. If, as we assert, the carbon of 
the manure is of little value on a wheat farm, and its 
water of no vaiue; and if carbon and water compose 
four-fifths of all unfermented barn-yard manure, as 
we know they do, it cannot but be to our advantage 
to reduce their quantity, if it can be done without 
loss to the valuable portions of the manure. 

The most valuable part of the excrements of ani- 
mals is the liquid. More los is sustained by allow- 
ing this to ran to waste than in any other one thing. 
Rapid fermentation in a loose heap is another source 
of loss). Allowing the eaves water to run on and 
leach out the soluble portion of the manure is another 
common mal-practice. These three evils every one 
familiar with agriculture must have observed. The 
loss to each individual farmer by such mismanage- 
ment is great, and viewed as a natiowal question, is 
most appalling. The direct loss to the farmers them- 
selves, in the aggregate, is immense; while the indirect 
loss to the country is positively inestimable. ‘To pre 
vent this loss, we must in the first place, save the 
liquid excrements. This is a problem which has puz- 
zled the most scientific farmers of the a The dif- 
ficulty is much greater in England, w turnips, 
containing 90 per cent. of water, are used for stall 
feeding, than with us. Here, if the buildings are all 
spouted, the greater part of the liquid of the animals 
and the raiu falling on the surface of the yard may 
be absorbed in the course of the year. To do thia, 
the bottom of the yard should be covered with dry 
peat, muck, saw-dast, waste straw, potato vines and 
numerous other absorbent substances which can be 
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found on most farms, and which, valueless in them 
selves, can thus be made into enriching fertilizers 
The bottom of the yard should gently slope to one 
point where a tank must be built, In this, the su- 
perabundant liquid of the rainy season can be pre- 
served, and pumped back on to the heap when it 
needs it. 

In the second place, we must keep up a gradual 
and slow fermentation, keeping the heap as near as 
possible at a temperature of 90° to 100°. If horse 
or sheep manare be thrown up loosely, so that there 
is a free admission of air and moisture, rapid and 
most injurious decomposition takes place, with evolu- 
tion of carbonate of ammonia and water. This burn- 
ing process (for it is nothing less than a slow process 
of actual combustion ) may be allowed to go on till 
the heap is reduced to a comparatively worthless 
mas of humus and ashes. On the other hand, if hog 
and cow maaure be thrown into a solid heap, little or 
no fermentation will take place, and the mass will 
remain in a raw state, unsuitable for direct applica- 
tion to rapid growing plants, The first object of the 
farmer, therefore, should be to mix these several ma- 
nures together, so that the horse and sheep manure 
shall act as a ferment, and induce the desired decom- 
position in the hog and cow manure, In this way 
they will be beneficial to each other, and the heap by 
spring will be in good condition for direct application 
to corn, potatoes, &c. Sheep do not like to lie on a 
fermenting manure heap. ‘They should, if possible, 
have a separate yard to run in at night, and the ma 
nare they make be hauled back to the common heap 
as often as practicable, fresh straw being supplied in 
its place. If necessary, sheep aad cattle should rup 
on the manure heap in order to compress it and pre- 
veut too rapid fermentation. If these conditions— 
spouting the buildiags to prevent leaching, having a 
tank to eave the liquid which straw and other ab- 
sorbents will not retain iu wet weather, and mixing 
the different manures together ia a compact heap, so 
as to sustain a slow and prevent a too rapid ferment- 
action were complied with, the value of the manure 
©. inust farms would be doubied. 

To convert the volatile carbonate of ammonia into 
the non volatile sulphate of ammonia, has occupied 
the attention of the mest profound chemists of the 
age. Many plans bave been proposed, but none of 
them, so far as we are informed, are practical and 
economical. Sprinkling the heap with dilute sulphuric 
acid has been proposed. This will convert all the 
carbonate of ammonia existing in the heap at the 
time of application into a sulphate, but it will pre- 
vent fermentation and the formation of any more 
carbonate of ammonia. This plan, therefore, will not 
accomplish the object. Sulphate of iron (copperas) 
has been often proposed. li will answer well in a 
chemical sense, but not in an economical one. The 


copperas costs too much to make its application 
fitable, and the presence of the iron in the manure 
injurious rather than beneficial. Superphosphate 
of lime, with an extra proportion of sulphurie acid, 


made on purpose, we have used with success. As a 
general thing however, we think its use would not 
Pay. “ But,” the reader exclaims, “ you are forgetting 
sulphate of lime, (gypsum.) I have seen it stated 
time and again, in agricultural rs, as well as in 
‘ Lrgsie’s Agricultural Chemistry,’ in ‘Srockaarpr's 
‘Chemical Field Lectures,’ in ‘ P ive Far- 
mer,’and in every other work I have read on this 
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subject, that plaster scattered in stables and on ma 
nure heaps, would arrest all the escaping hartshorn, 
and convert it into a fixed salt, Gypsum is cheap, 
and the application so easy that we cannot desire 
anything better for the purpose.” That is all true, 
except in one particular; plaster, UNLESS IN SOLUTION, 
will not convert the car te of ammonia into a 
sul of ammonia, Liznic, Strockuarpt and Nasu, 
and the agricultural papers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. We are exceedingly sorry that it will not. 
It would be such a great advantage to the farmer. 
By its aid, he could reduce his whole manure h 

by fermentation, to a few wagon loads, and it would 
be so strong that a few bushels would be sufficient 
for an acre, saving an immense amount of labor and 
expense in hauling it to the field, &c. 

“But can it be possible that such able chemists 
have made so great a blunder?” It is easy to ac- 
count for this fact. Chemists always work with their 
re-agents in solution, and sulphate of lime in solution 
will convert carbonate of ammonia into carbonate of 
lume and sulphate of ammonia. Such being the case, 
the chemist, stung with the taunt, “Chemistry has 
done nothing for agriculture,” asserts that he has dis- 
covered something that will be of great benefit to 
every practical farmer, and states that by scattering 
gypsum on fermenting manure, the escaping ammonia 
will be arrested. Learned authors embodied it in 
new works. The newspapers take up the assertion 
and scatter it broadcast over the land; so that at the 
present time it is a8 familiae as household words, and 
if you attempt to andeceive a person on the sub- 
ject, he will take you for a young upstart, and advise 
you to speak a little more respectfully of the great 
teachers of science! 

Scattering dry or moist plaster on the mavure 
then, is of little use. But if we could only dissulve 
it, it would be jast the thing we want. Cannot tais 
be done? Itis true that something like 400 pounds 
of water are required to dissolve one pound of plas- 
ter, but cannot the water be used over and over again, 
the manure taking the sulphate of lime from the 
water as it is filtered through it? The water in the 
tank should always be kept saturated with gypsam. 
In this way plaster sufficient te form a considerable 
quantity of sulphate of ammonia might be placed in 
the heap without rendering the manure too wet for 
fermentation, inasjuch as the carbonate of lime re- 
sulting from the transformed sulphate of lime would 
materially assist decomposition. This method will 
not only preserve all the most valuable substances of 
the manure, but it will enable the wheat growing 
farmer to drive off a great part of the valueless por- 
tion of the mapure—carbon and water—and so re- 
duce the weight and bulk of the heap, and the labor 
and expense of applying it to the soil. Manures 
managed in this way, and fermented to the extent 
proposed, may be used as top dressing with little, if 
uny loss. On loamy soil, it may be drawn out in the 
fall—the comparatively leisure season of the farmer 
—and spread on the land, ready for plowing in for 
corn, potatoes, &c., the next pring: 

To carry out pom a plan of i 
manure which we have briefly attempted to sketch, it, 
will be necessary to have the farm buildings sing 
with this object in view. As a general thing, at: 
present, the barn and cow house, the stables, the pig- 
geries, and the sheep yard, all poonny penta places, 
often quite a distance from each other. This ought 
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not so to be. They should all open into, and en- 
Circle a common yard, having a southern aspect, 
and containing a good range of open sheds for young 
cattle, &c. The im of this cannot be over 
estimated. As we now write, our sipped Mg an 4 
for ultural ne pct ane is nip o u 
antes think of the miserably arranged farm build- 
ings common throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. We have innumerable handsome barns 
with domes, venetian shutters and glass windows, 
which an Englishman would mistake for a dissenting 
chapel or a country school house, but we have ve 
few really good, well arranged, substantial farm build. 
mgs. We do not desire to see expensive buildings, 
but such as are simple, plain, and substantially ar- 
ranged for convenience, utility and profit. You can- 
not make the most profit on your farms, inasmuch as 
you cannot make good manure, the sheet anchor of 
all good husbandry, without them. 

Another ad for carrying out our system is— 
a good wheel-barrow. Reader, you probably have 
not got one. Few farmers have. Perhaps you have 
a common dirt barrow. This is better than nothing, 
eertainly, but is not worthy a place ip any respecta- 





ble barn-yard. Do get a good one, with a large flat 
bottom, a high front-piece and deep side boards 
which can be taken off at pleasure. Such a one as 
is represented in the annexed cut. Then when you 
clean out your stables, do not throw the litter close 
to the entrance, where it will lie in a loose heap, and 
spoil by rapid fermentation, but get your new wheel- 
barrow and take the litter to a distant part of the 

where it will be mixed with the litter of the pig 
pens, cow house and sheep fold. ‘The advantages of 
such a mixture we have already explained. 

The system of managing manure here imperfectly 
sketched is adapted rather to a wheat growivg section, 
and for farms where a large quantity of straw is 
raised, and which is all used on the farm, than to the 
New England States, where scarcely enough straw is 
jeutoced, for bedding, even when the most rigid econ- 
omy is practised. We have no great love for manure 
por Ma ut where straw is scarce and muck plentifnl, 

have some advantages. In them, as in the open 
yard, the chief objects of the farmer must be to ab 
sorb all the urine, and prevent a too rapid fermenta- 
tion of the dung. If a considerable number of cows 
and hogs are kept, and their manure is well mixed 
with the om dung, the _ will be easily es 

i jand bys a little mack over the surface 
Srahe boap mace all the ammonia can be re- 
tained; but where horse dung is loosely thrown into the 
cellar, it will rapidly decompose, and much ammonia 
will be given off. tis vain to suppose that the cellar 
can be kept so close as to prevent the escape of am- 
monia) The only way this can be accomplished is 
by employing the so called fixers—sulphate of lime 
iu solution, as we have said, is the best—or by the 
wse of absorbenta, straw, muck, charcoal, &c, 





We cannot resist the conviction, however, that far- 
mers as a general rule, will not employ chemical 
means to retain the ammonla in manure, and we be- 
lieve there is less necessity for doing so than is com- 
monly sup by scientific writers, if the manure 
heap is judiciously managed. Prof. Wourr says: “By 
maintaining the manure moderately moist ed 
out its entire mass, a fertilizer will he produced, pre- 
serving almost entirely the original virtue of the ma- 
nure, and in a form well adapted to promote the 
growth of crops; and this without employing chem- 
ical fixing-agents, as plaster, sulpharic acid, &c., whose 
application on a large seale is often too costly and 
troublesome. Swamp muck, peat, brown-coal pow- 
der, or any earth rich in vegetable matter may be 
economically employed to assist in retaining ammonia. 
Whichever material be used, it should be strewed as 
a thin coating over the surface of the manure, from 
time to time during the summer; and be kept mod- 
erately moist by occasional drenchings with the con- 
tents of the cistern.” 

Although Prof. Wotrr thinks that “where yard 
manure and compos's are skillfully prepared, the loss 
of ammonia is very slight, even without the use of 
fixing agents,” yet he cites the experiment of Dr. 
Krurzstk to show the extent to which ammonia is 
given off when common liquid manure is allowed to 
ferment unmixed with fixing or absorbing agents, 
He found that the solid residue remaining after the 
evaporation of perfectly putrid yard liquid, gave 3 
per cent. of ammonia, while the same liquid treated 
with an acid (fixer) before evaporation gave a residue 
which contained 124 per cent. of ammonia. In the 
Rothamsted experiments, if we recollect right, sheep 
urine, evaporated without acid, lost even a still great- 
er amount of ammonia’ Yet we should be careful 
how we apply such resulis to common practice. It 
is known that water will hold a large quantity of am- 
monia, and we believe the loss of “this spirit-like 
essence of the farm, ever struggling to be free,” from 
fermenting common barn-yard drainings is much less 
than the above figures indicate, yet it is sufficiently 
great to warrant the use of any cheap method of fix- 
ing it, such as the one we have suggested by the em- 
ployment of sulphate of lime in solution. 

We would just add that though we dwell so 
much on the importance of nitrogen in the manure, 
we do not underrate the value of the inorganic ele- 
ments, which are of course indispensable to the growth 
of all plants We a try more directly about nitro- 
gen, because we think it of greatest importance, and 
because we know there is no way of increasing its 
umount on a farm, without at the same time increas- 
ing the amount of in ic elements; and also, that 
there is no way of judiciously preserving and ferment 
ing’ the nitrogen without at the same time preserving 
the inorganic elements aad rendering them in a better. 
state for assimilation by the plant. Especially is this 
true of the phosphates and silicates. Nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid generally exist in the same ratio in 
most substances used for food or for manure; while 
the solubility of the silicates is greatly increased by 
fermentation in the inanure heap. 


CLover Sren—The Working Man, an excellent 
, published in Indianapolis, Ind., 
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COST OF RAISING CATILE. 


The following extracts from the Patent Office Re- 
port for 1855, just issued, will be read with interest: 

Samos. J. Fiercuer, Winchester, Clark Co., Mo., 
says: “Stock,in general, in this county are very bad! 
treated, being fed merely on straw and late-cut prai- 
rie grass, with no cover to shelter them during the 
inclement season. I consider a cross from the Dar- 
ham breed the best, being fine milkers, good work- 
era, and profitable for the butcher. A promising 
bull calf from the “Clay” stock, at six months old, 
is worth about $35, while one of the common breeds 
is valued at only $5 or $6. For seven or eight 
months in the year, our luxuriaatly rich — grass 
furnishes such excellent pasturage that [I have sold 
steers to the butchers, giving six hundred and fifty 
pounds of prime beef at three years old. Prairie 
grass, when cut early and salted, also makes excel- 
lent hay.” 

DD. R. Srutwan, Alfred Centre, Allegany Co., N.Y., 
says: “Calves are usually weaned when two or three 
months old, when they are turned out to g-ass. The 
first winter they are fed with hay and a little meal or 
roots. The second and third winter they are kept 
mainly on straw, and the autumn following are sold 
directly from the pasture, as the fattening of cattle 
here tor the butcher is not extensively practiced. 
The cost of raising a bullock to three years old, is 
about $7 a year, at which age he will bring from 

25 to $40. The cos$ of transportation to New 
York, by railroad, when there are more than one, is 
$13.17 each.” 

A Committee of the Farmer’s Club, of Bedford, 
Westchester County, N. Y., consisting of Messrs. 
Hairs, Hotwes, Hows, Green, and Dicktysox, 
says: “A good demand has always existed with us 
for veal calves for New York market; so much so, 
that a fat calf fom foxar to eight weeks old would 
sell for as much as it would at a year old, treated in 
the ordinary way, say from $10 to $15. Indeed, the 
demand has been so great, for a few years. past, that 
buyers are in search of them at a much younger age, 
at prices from $1 to $4 a head. A common price 
has been from four to six cents a pound, live weight. 
The kind of stock now most profitable for us to 
raise, is cows, as they are in great demand for milk 
dairies, for the supply of the New York market. 
The cost of raising will average, at one year old, 
about $12, valued also at $12; at two years $20, 
valued at $25; and at three years old, $30, and 
valued at $30 or $45 each. The cost of transpor- 
tation to New York, by railroad, is about $1.50 a 
head. We find the Devons to be the best stock for 
labor, or their cross with otker breeds. 

Joun Youna, Jr. of Forest Grove, Allegany Co., 
Penn., says: “Good milek cows, this scason, range 
from $25 to $50; cost of raising to the age of three 
years is about $15.” 

James McK. Syoperass, of Mifflin, Allegany Co., 
Penn., says: “The cost of raising a heifer till three 

old will average $15, and the price at that age 
is from $15 to $25. 

J. 8. Gore, of Tippecanoe, Fayette Co. Penn, 
says: “It costs about $6 to keep a calf the first 

ear, $8 the second, $10 the third, and $11 the 
‘ourth, making $35. Formerly, they were worth, at 
that age, from $12 to $25. Many of the farmers 
resorted, to having them grazed in the mountains, 





where it cost but $1 a summer, during which they 
lost several head; the cattle were wintered on straw, 
and some died before spring. But the farmers were 
satisfied that they cost only $1 a head at the moun- 
tains; and the straw had no other value. Our Dar- 
ham cattle command ebout $50 a head at two and 
three years old.” 

Joux B. Brusa, of Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., 
Penn., says: “The cost of raising cattle till three 
years old is $15, which is about the price of good 
ones at that age. Good cows bring from $20 to 
iy in the spring, and from $12 to $15 in the 
all.” 

Cuartes Foster, of Jasper, Marion Co., Tenn. 
says: “The Cumberland mountain, at its summit, 
presents a beautifully rolling table country, about 
forty miles across, at this point, watered with innu- 
merable branches, the heads of the valley streams of 
this region. The climate is unsurpassed in America. 
As a grazing region, I know of none equal to it. 
Indeed, thousands of cattle and hogs are fattened 
on the range, which is inexhaustible, every year; 
and, as a general thing, the temperature and other 
circumstances are such that cattle can be wintered 
without being fed. I make this statement advisedly, 
and from positive experience.” 

Joux Brooke, of Sherman, Grayson Co, Texas, 
says: “The cost of rearing neat cattle till three 
years old is about $1.50 per head. This is for the 
attention given to them, as we do not feed them at 
any season. Some do not even saltthem. The price 
at three years old is from $12 to $15. The value 
of good dairy cows in the spring is from $15 
to $20.” 

Jawes E. Kenpaut, of Poplar Grove, Kanawha 
OCo., Va, says: “I am of the opinion that our 
“scrub” breed suits our mountain range the best. 
The cost of raising cattle is about $3 a year. They 
sell from $18 to $20 at four years old. Steers, when 
broken, are worth from $80 to $100 a pair. Mules 
are raised with as little expense as steers, and are 
worth from $100 to $150 a head at three years old. 

Too Mucn Seep Corn.—Last spring the cold, wet 
weather and mice destroyed more than half of my 
seed corn. ‘The result was, one-third of the hills 
missed entirely, another third had one kernel of corn 
growing, while the other third had two, three, four, 
and five kernels growing. Where there was one and 
two kernels of corn to the hill growing, I had the best 
specimens of corn, for many of the hills that had one 
kernel growing had a sucker and the main stalk; the 
sucker would have on always one good ear, and the 
main stalk would have two and a half ears of well 
filled corn; and where I had four and five stalks to 
the hill, | had no more ears of corn than where I had 
one and two stalks; and I could plainly see that where 
there. were four and five stalks to the hill the corn 
was not as sound nor as well filled out in the ear as 
where there was a less number, A. L. Swira— 
Nichols, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





Remepy ror Scas in Saeer.—G. B, Tunison, of 
Bellevue, Nebraska, writes us that he has cured 
sheep of the scab by giving them a mixture of four 
pounds salt, and one pound alum. The y ope 


should be pounded up fine, and given to the sheep 
in the same way, and in about the same quantity as . 


common salt, 





a 
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COST OF RAISING AND KEEPING SHEEP AND 
PRODUCING WOOL, 


We extract the following estimate of the expense 
of raising and keeping sheep, and producimg wool, 
in different sections of the country fiom last 
Patent Office Report: 

D. L. R. Burt, of Centre, Cherokee Co., Ala, 
says: “The coat of producing wool, in this section, 
is about 124 cents a pound, and the market value, 
25 cents. ‘There is no article that can be produced 
in this region with so little care and cost, according 
to the market price, as wool, and I am surprised 
that there is not more attention paid to its pro- 
duction.” 

D. R. Srmuman, of Alfred Centre, Allegany Co., 
N. Y., says: “Sheep are kept in pasture from 
seven to eight months, and the remainder of the 
ear on hay and straw, the younger portion of the 
Hock usually receiving, daily, a small quantity of 

in. The cost of keeping a sheep will vary but 
little from $1 a year, and at two years old it will 
sell for $2 from pasture, leaving the wool for the 
profit, Good wool can be produced at a less ex- 
pense of keeping and labor than poor, as the fleeces 
are heavier, while the sheep are more quiet and con- 
sequently require less food. ‘The cost of raising 
from three-fourths to full-blooded Merino wool, is 
about twenty-five cents.” 

Joun Youna, Jr., of Forest Grove, Allegany Co., 
Penn., says: “Sheep are profitable stock with us. 
We have some full-blooded South Downs and Les 
cesters. From what I have seen of their crosses 
upon the common stock, 1 think a very great im- 
provement will be the result. They prosper in every 
part of the country. Last yeur, 1554, their wool 
was worth 33 cents per poand. The cost of raising 
fem is 75 cents per head, and when fall growm 
they are worth $2 each.” 

: i S. Gore, of Tippecanoe, Fayette Co., Penn., 
says: “It costs about $1.50 a head to keep sheep 
properly for a year, while wool is worth about forty 
cents @ pound; so that it is evident that sheep-clip- 
ping, at two and a half pounds a head, leaves no 

t. But our improved breeds, which yield from 
jour to twelve pounds per head, pay very well. Be. 
sides this, I find that my French shéep raise about 
three lambs per head, annually.” 

[“ Three lambs per head, annually !” Is not this 
a mistake ?} 

R. W. Baytor, of Wood End, near Charlestown, 
Jefferson Co., Va, says: “Sheep are very profitably 
raised in this section, especially the improved breeds, 
commanding, at home, from $8 to $10 each at two 

old. We have as good imported Cotswolds 
and South Downs as England can produce, the latter 
béing preferred. Their crosses upon our common 
stock are regarded as highly advantageous. Wool 
growing amply renmnerates the shepherd for his 
care. ool cannot be raised under twenty cents a 


peund.” 

James E. Kenpawt, of Poplar Grove, Kanawha 
Co., Va, says: “This is decidedly a fine aoe. 
ing county, but the subject has not received the 
attention it merits. The cost of producing wool, I 
believe, does not average more than 12 cents per 
| og Our sheep are seldom fed. They keep in 


condition the whole year on the mountain range. 








They are free from disease, and live to a good age 
Wool is worth from thirty to thirty-seven and a half 
cents per pound.” 





A PROFITABLE FLOCK OF SHEEP. 


On the 17th of July, 1855, 1 purchased of H. 
Louxssury, of this town, twenty yearling ewes, at 
$1.50 per head. They had been confined, with 
eighty-eight other sheep, in a field of fifteen acres 
up to the day of purchase. In consequence of this 
strict confinement, they were poor in flesh and small 
in size. By careless management in the previous 
spring, they all lost their lambs, and were themselves 
affected with disease. I drove them home, and 
turned them into middling fair feed for one week, 
and then changed them again into full fresh feed. 
‘The result was, thay did not scour, but grew and 
fatted remarkably fast; for, in the following October 
I was offered $2.50 per head. Here, you observe, 
was an improvement of one dollar a head in three 
months. 

On the Ist of December I turned in a buck of the 
same breed. ‘The first day of May, 1856, I had no 
lambs, but on the tenth of the same month I had 
eighteen lambs, all large, fat, and running about. I 
will here state that these ewes had six quarts of 
grain per day from the 15th of February to the 10th 
of May. This feed consisted of corn, oats and 
buckwheat, in equal parts, aml as mach good timo- 
thy hay besides, as they wanted. In consequence of 
careful management and good feed, the ewes were in 
fine condition when they bought forth their young, 
and gave a large flow of miik, which caused the 
young lambs to grow with great vigor. ‘To-day, 
November 20th, 1 was offered $2 per head for the 
lambs, and $3 for the ewes, and at ten rods distance 
from the flock you could not tell the lambs from 
the old sheep. 

These ewes turned off fifty-nine pounds of wool, 
which was sold for thirty-five cents per pound. Now 
let us figure op the profit on these twenty ewes, 
from first cost, and throw out all othw expenses. 


20 two year old Ewes at $3 per head, $60.09 
18 Lambs at yy head, 36.00 
59 lbs Wool, at 35 cents per pound, 20.65 
Total. $116.65 

Substract first cost on ewes. 30.00 

Profit, $86.65 


Almost every farmer can judge correctly of the 
expense of keeping these cwes dumng the past six- 
teen months. are half native and half South- 
down. are all healthy to-day, and fit for the 
shambles. L. Surru.—Vichols, Tioga Co. N. Y. 


A Coop Damy.—At the winter meeting of the 
Cortland County Agricultural Society, premiums 
were awarded to two brothers named Conasxex for 
the best cheese dairy, averaging five hundred and 
ten pounds of butter per cow. The best dairy of 
butter was from seventeen cows, and averaged two 
hundred and one and fifteen-sixteenths pounds per 
cow. Mr. Gro. Mixer, with a large dairy averaged 
one hundred and ninety-eight pounds per cow. 
What county beats Co ? W. H. Garpymr— 


Hornby, N. ¥. 
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WINTER EVENING NOTES 

Farexy Hanris—To while away a stormy even- 
ing I will sketch a few notes on some of the contents 
of the December number of the Genesee Farmer. 

Turktsu Fut Waeat—The Patent Office Re- 
port, for 1855, says: This wheat is a heavy fall va- 
riety, with a dark-colored chaff, a heavy beard, and 
long, finty, light-colored berry, &c., &e. I beg to 
say I received six varieties of winter wheat from the 
Patent Office in the spring of 1855; sowed them in 
the fall. The package labelled “Turkish Flint 
Wheat” proved to be a white-bearded rs? lt 
most winter-killed. A package labelled “ Vithusian 
Flint Wheat, from the island of Ivica,” stood the 
winter very well; short, barley-looking heads, with 
enormous beards, from nine to twelve inches long; 
the chaff and beards as black as the ace of spades. 
The description in your paper of the Turkish Flint 
Wheat is en accurate description of my Pithusian. 
There seems to be a mistake somewhere; I am sure 
I have made none. 

Rars anp Micr, K. N. says, “are very abundant 
and voracious all over Western tvew York, and asks, 
“what will become of us if they go on increasing 
another winter.” In the years 1850 and 1851 this 
section of the country was overrun with “rats and 
mice;” the damage done to fruit and forest trees, 
by their debarking them, and the loss in hay and 
grain, and other farm crops, was immense. So 
abundant were they in those seasons, that the boys 
became wearied out in slaying them; and all our 
cats were surfeited int» uselessness by a superabun- 
dance of mouse-meat. A fact! 

The following winter, no injary was done to fruit 
or other trees, or grass-lands, nor the next summer, 
nor since, have they done any damage to the graas- 
land, either summer or winter. 

Where such myriads of varments came from, and 
where they went, none can tell; and what ~“ besom 
of destruction” was called into requisition to thus 
suddenly sweep them from our midst, is a mystery 
that none can solve; all we know about it is, the 
next year they were “non est inventus.” 

Lance anp Smartt Potatoes —Mr. J. H. Haw- 
iuvon gives a sketch of his experience in planting 
large and small potatoes. The produce of the large 
‘potatoes was one-third greater than that of the 
small seed. He is “inclined to the opinion that 

, large potatoes are preferable for seed.” No doubt 
he is right in his opinion. It is a general law of 
nature that “like begets like,” though it is well 
known there are exceptions to all general rules. 

In the Irish Farmer's Gazette, 8th November, 
a Mr. Dixon gives the result of his experiments in 
planting large and small seed potatoes the past sea- 
son. The large potatoes selected weighed about 
half a pound each—planted exactly a yard apart, 
each way; product, a few pounds short of cight 
tons per acre. The small seed, either whole or cut 
in the usual way, yielded seven tons per acre. The 
sample from the large seed were decided/y the best. 

Sowtnc Mountain Asn Seep.—My experience 
in sowing mountain ash seed accords precisely with 
that of 

Two 
Taees, is drawn to the life. I've seen the very 

ing on a large scale, more than once. But my 

bor, “Old Max,” says “there’s as much differ 


your conmrgeetens G, 
opes or PLantinc ayp Manacine Farurr 





ence in folks as there 1s in anything.” This fact 
explains the difference between Farmer Slapdash 
and Farmer Forecast. 

Cutnese Svear Cane.—Col. Peters wrote to me 
a few days since that he intends to plant about one 
hundred acres the coming season, for the purpose o? 
manufacturing syrups. 

Your “ Fair Correspondent’s” essay on “cuttin 
hay” is a whole volume in a nut-shell. Please om 
her two books; it will be cheap at that. 

Batsam Fir Trees."—TI have transplanted a great 
many; usually mine have grown but a few inches 
the two first years after being removed, but go-ahead 
after that. 

Locust Trees FRoM Secp.—To insure germination 
the seed should be put in a suitable vessel, and near 
ly boiling water turned in sufficient to cover the 
seeds. Let them soak twelve hours; sow about the 
time of planting corn, in well-prepared ground, in 
drills three or four feet apart; by use of the culti- 
vator and hoe, keep the land light and free from 
weeds. Levi Barrierr.—Warner, N. H._ Dee. 3, 
1856, 





Mutcutwve Porarors witu Straw.—Eds. Genesee 
Farmer.—Having seen the advantages of covering 
potatoes with straw this season, I deem it of suffi 
cient importance to jot a few lines to your (or rather 
our,) paper on the subject. The ground selected 
for the purpose was a side-hill facing south, and had 
been in corn the two previous years, without ma 
nure. The ground was plowed on the last day of 
March, as deep as two horses could well do it, and 
harrowed twice crosswise. The potatoes were plant 
ed in drills on the fifth of April, and covered by 
hand. We then left them until a few tops were visi 
ble, when we covered them with straw, to the depth 
of four or five inches This was on the 24th o) 
April. We left them to their fate, not stirring the 
soil in any manner until digging time, when, on tak 
ing off the straw, some of the finest potatoes that 
ever greeted mortal eyes, lay at our feet, on the sur 
face, requiring very little digging. 

The same piece of land is now in wheat, and‘ al- 
though it was sowed exactly one week later than 
the-other portions of the same field, it has outstrip 
ed it in height, and is much more thrifty every way. 
Any one can see, almost to the inch, where the straw 
was lain. R.—Cheviot, O., Nov. 12, 1856. 





Ricnarpsoy on THe Horss.—In looking over the 
catalogue of “ Books for the Farmers,” which you 
keep for sale, I noticed one which I possess, and, es 


teem very highly. It is entitled, “ Horses, their Va- 
rieties, Breeding, &c., by Richardson.” He gives the 
history of the horse as concisely as possible, and 
treats, at considerable length, of all the varieties, 
showing the proper sphere of usefulnvss of the dif- 
ferent breeds, &c. Also, on the management of the 
horse in health, how to keep him so, and how to 
manage him when health has been impaired, &c. 
He mentions the course to be pursued in breaking 
colts, which, if properly followed, would greatly les- 
sen the number of balky horses. No man, who in- 
tends to raise, or even to keep horses, should be 
without something of the kind, and I would reeom- 
mend this book, as it can be sent by mail, postage 
free, to any part of the country, by forwarding te 
you twenty-five cents. D.—Gatcs, | 
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ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE DECEMBER NUMBER, 


Tsoven curtailed of “its fair proportions” by title- 
page and index, the Farmer for December contains 
a good many short, sugestive articles. I shall be 
able to itemize only a few of them. 

“ Make a Nore or 1r.”"—Farmers find in their ex- 
perience many things worth “ making a note of” for 
their agricultural papers. And they like to read 
such notes, (at least [ do,) from the pens of others. 
The short items about Corn, Potatoes, &c., in this 
and recent numbers, will, I hope, be followed by 
others from different pens, and ony fact of interest 
to the farmer himself, should be noted and sent to 
the editor, whose position qualifies him to judge of 
its general interest, and hence, its fitness for publi- 
cation. 

Sep Oorn.—I never knew our seed corn to fail 
before last year, nor do 1 remember ever before our 
oeing so careless as not to save any. We hired cur 
nusking done by a family of Prussians, and ia the 
Spring selected our seed from the crib. It was 
ausked late, and did not drz ene | before freezing 
weather, and hence, some of it failed to vegetate. 
This agrees with the remarks of your New Haven 
eorrespondent, and with wrat I can learn of the seed 
corn which failed among my neighbors, It should 
ve saved early and dried perfectly, and then there 
wiil be no mistake. 

Raut Piowine ror Corx.—With Mr. Jonyston, 
[ agree in not recommending fall plowing for corn. 
The crop rucceeds best when the ground is plowed 
immediately before planting, and the manure weil 
buried uoder the soil. Only for early-sown crops 
would I plow in autumn, and in no case would | 
plow before seeding. 

Axticr «es as A Pretp-cror.—The letter of Mr. 
Ga.tows , on this subject, is an interesting one. 
That they yield well, there appears to be no ques 
tion; by is opinion of their value, both for hogs 
ind cev’ 3 at direct contradiction with that of the 
Sout’, +> Planter, quoted on another page. Let us 
have ye re facts on the question. 

Tray Furrows axnp Heapitanps.—The “manner 
of plowing” is an important subject, one part of 
which Mr. Apams writes well upon. There are gen- 
erally a great = more dead furrows than are 
needed, put the headlands have never seemed so ob- 
jectionable to me. T have often wondered why more 
instead of less grain, grew where the ground was 
tramped so hard. That little grows in a dead fer- 
row, I have often noticed, and as often that head- 
lands produced better than the rest of the field, ex- 
opt sometimes in hoed crops. 

Breakine up Pratries—In your intcresting 
extracts from Mr. Howarp’s western letters, I notice 
the remark that the breaking up “is done whenever 
it is convenient to do it” This may be so, but we 
did not so learn from prairie farmers during our trip 
last season. ‘They told us that the first plowing of 
the prairie sod should be done between the first of 
May and the last of June, while the grass and weeds 
were in their most active stage of growth, and that 
the sod will rot much better, ard the after-crops, for 
‘several years, be more succeseful than if broken up 
at any other time. 

Baxep Sweet ArpLes—How seldom do we see 
these bruugnt on wo the table by our country friends. 








not care if we had them twiee a day the year roune 
Raw sweet apples are good, and so are sour ones— 
they should form a part of our duily food nine 
months in the year. “Bring on the apples!” 

“Farmer Siappasn.”— Many an po one ie mane 
ged on the Stappasn system—planted in a post-hol, 
prened by unruly cattle, barked and broken by the 
plow—no wonder such fruit-culture is thought a 
humbug. Look at the pictures, and-you will learn 
a lesson worth heeding—if not from Siarpasn, from 
Forecast and his management. b.—.Viegara Co, 
Dec., 1856. 


FALL ANv SPRING PLOWING. 


Joun Jounston, of Fayette, says, never plow even 
heavy land, ix. the fall, for corn in the spring; the 
opinion of a man whose superior farming has done 
so much to set farmers to thinking, who never before 
dared to think outside of hereditary prescaiption, 
ought to have much weight ; yet there is no doubt 
but that, under certain conditions of soil, that fall 
pluwing me be practiced to advantage. 

Josera Wricur got a large crup of corn this sea- 
son, from a field of three years’ clover sod, plowed 
nine inches deep, last fall, harrowed and planted late 
in May; nu manure. Gro. ALLERMAY, on like soil, 
with the same surface draining, next field, plowed 
and planted in the spring, at the same time. Wricnt 
harrowed his, using the same kind of seed. ‘The 
corn both came up at the same time, but Wrieut'’s 
looked best, and gained on ALLeRMan’s until har- 
vest, when it was acknowledged that Wricur had 
one-third more in ears and stalks than ALLERMAN, 
He attributed Wricur’s success entirely to the fall 
plowing, which, he said, enabled the sod to rot better 
than his had Jone, but that if the season had been 
wet, his sod would have rotted better, and his crop 
would have been as large as Wricut's. But, on the 
other hand, Wricur attributes his success, in part, 
to his mode of plowing; ALLERMAN plowed a wide, 
shallow furrow, turning the sward flat, as if for sum- 
‘mer fallow. Wericut plowed a narrow but deep fur 
row, turning the and edgewise, and leaving a very 
rough, jagged surface for the spring harrow. 

To test the disputed point better, Wricur has 
followed Mr. Jounston’s advice by beginning an ex 
periment cf fall and spring plowing, in his own field, - 
for corn in the spring. 1 went with him on the 2d 
inst. to see the end of his fall plowing: it was a 
three years clover sod on a gently-rolling sivuuvless 
field of friable clay loam, of a dark color, except 
where the plow now and then turned "p streaks of 
yellow, clayish subsoil. Three yoke of heavy cattle 
were plowing a narrow furrow ten inches om hg 
plowman said eleven. When the rough sur ig 
frezen, it is to be treated with a thin cout of dis- 
tillery manure; at the same time a like quantity is 
to be spread on that part of the field which is to be 
plowed in the spring; then the plowing is to be done 
as on the other plot, in the fall; both pieces to be 
harrowed and planted at the same time and terded 
alike. ‘The result will be published. S. W.—We 
terloo, Dec. 7, 1856. 


Quaurry or Son.—Sands are seldom so rich but 
it may be a matter of gain to increase their fertility; 
and few tracts are so poor but that with pro 
age and manuring they may be made te of 








For us, there can be no better sauce, and we would | plen 
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FACTS IN AGRICULTURE. 


“There is a dearth in the agricultural press, at this 
uw.+, 80 far as facts are concerned.” —Prairie Farmer. 

We have come to the same conclusion. Day after 
day have we scanned over the broad pages of our 
numerous exchanges, European and American, and 
been compelled to throw down the paper without 
obtaining one new idea, one solitury fact, It is 
mainly on this account that we offer the “ Premiums 
for Short Essays,” to be found on another page. We 
are satisfied that the million of intelligent, observing 
farmers engaged in cultivating the soil on this almost 
boundless continent, are in possession of facts which, 
could they be induced to communicate them to the 
agvicultural journals, would prove interesting and 
valuable, and add materially to our stock of agricultu- 
ral knowledge. Let us have facts, brother farmers! 

American farmers have a glorious future before 
them. Unlike the farmers of Europe, they are their 
own land-owners, and not tenants, compelled by some 
lawyer-agent to adopt a particular system of culture. 
They are at perfect liberty to make such improve- 
ments as their own experience dictates, and are cer- 
tain to receive the full reward of their intelligent 
labor, with no fear of having the “ rent raised.” We 
enjoy the dlessings of peace, of free institutions, of 
rapid, safe, and economical intercommunications, of 
good soil, good climate, and good prices. Ours is 
a new country, of great extent, of boundless resour- 
ces, possessing varieties of soil and climate suited for 
the production of every plant used as food for man 
aad beast. It is peopled with an active, industrious, 
enterprising, and intelligent race of men and women, 


representing every civilized nation on the globe; and 
into this favored arena is brought the experience of 


agriculture from every clime. Surely, we have every 
thing to stimulate us to study, observation and reflec- 
tion. With such stimuli to exertion, need we won 
der at the restless enterprise which characterizes the 
“universal Yankee natin,” and which excites the 
surprise, if not the admiration, of older nations. 

But is it nota shame to the intelligent farmers of 
this highly-favored land that there is a dearth of 
facts in the agricultural press? If we cannot ob- 
tain facts here, where shall we look for them? 

It eannot be said that there is nothirfg to call out 
the observed facts and experience of the past year. 
Almost every state and county has its organized 
agricultural and horticultural societies. Farmers’ 
clubs, though not as numerous as they should be, 
are yet not uncommon, while we have more ag- 
ricultural papers published in this country, than in 
all the rest of the world besides; and yet, the truth 
must be told, there is a dearth of facts. We have 
abundance of organized means of diffusing facts, 
but are almost entirely destitute of the proper 
methods of discovering them. Farmers mast expe- 
riment more, and chronicle the result for the benefit 
of others. We do not need “Model Farms;” we have 
them already, in every county in the Union; but we 
need “ i.xperimental Farms,” where men of science 
aud practice can unite in investigating the laws of 
vegetable and animal nutrition. The agricalturists 
of our coventry would willingly support such an insti- 
tution in every Sta‘e if they could be satisfied that 
it would be kept out of the hands of wire-palling, 
log-rolling potuticians, who care more for the almighty 


dollar than for those laws or fucts which underlie all | terloo, NV. ¥ 





rational systems of agriculture. Wie hope to live to 
see the day when the farmers of America will take 
this matter into their own hands, and when there 
will never again be occasion to say, “there is a dearth 
in the agricultaral press at this time, so far as facts 
are concerned.” 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH BY & W. 


Sri Stop anp Stim. Manvre.—Many farmers 
came ten miles before daylight to carry home a 
wagon load of still slop, which they now get gratis 
from one of our sow béehinn distiileries. To how 
many of these farmers does it occur that a part of 
the value of this slop is in the superior value it gives 
to their manure heap, containing, as it does, all the 

hosphoric acid and protein compounds of the corn 
itself, having lost nothing but the starch, which went 
to alcohol. It is encouraging to see one of our 
largest distilleries now for the first time saving the 
manure from their pens, instead of washing it into 
the river; the result will be that Josern Wrionr, 
who hauls it daily to his corn and tobaceo grounds, 
will show such crops the coming season as no farmer 
can hope to more than half equal. 

Hicu Prices resuttixc From Suort Farwrxg.— 
1 asked a farmer the other day why he did not grow 
clover seed and sow it more abundantly, to bring 
back fertility to his now crop-failing soil. He re- 
plied that when his land was new, and he got large 
crops with little labor, the p:ice was nothing com- 
pared with the present cash prices; that he go: 
more "money now than he did then, and that if farm- 
ing was improved and brought back to its former 
fertility, and large — were grown with little labor, 
prices would again fall below all remuneration 

.Wvrze. Beers ror Mricnx Cows.—There is no 
sweeter beet grown in this climate than small-sized 
Wurzel beets. They are much sweeter at this time 
than the large blood turnip-beet. The largest Wur- 
zels, when fed to milch cows, cause a greater secre- 
tion of milk than their weight in raw potatoes, as 
Judge Cor, of Romulus has fully proved by expe- 
riment. Chemistry shows truly that potatoes con- 
tain more nutritive matter than beets, or even car- 
rots; but experiment proves that in the raw state 
beets develop, in the process of digestion, their full 
nutritive value; while raw potatoes do not; hence 
the importance of cooking potatoes. A little Indian 
meal, oil meal, or good mill stuff strewed over cut 
beets, adds much to their nutriment, making less dry 
feed necessary; and it has been truly said that roota 
fed to stock in winter, perform the office of aidin 
the digestion of the ultimates of their dry foo 
But as a necessary condition to economical feeding 
milch cows to prevent the decrease in their milk, 
they must be stabled in wet and cold fall and winter 
nights) This alone wi!l save both milk and food. 

Omyrse Svear Mruer. (Sorghum Sacchara- 
tum.)—This noble plant bids fair to be a great and 
valuable addition to our cereal grasses; the more 
especially as it requires precisely the same soil, cli- 
mate and eulture as onr great indigene, Indian corn. 
Tf seed can be had, many here will give it a fair trial 
next season; at the present high prices of sugar, it 
may be profitably grown for its saccharine alone; 
oom as fattening food for cattle, it may be found an 
economical sulstitute for the Indian corn plants cal- 
tivated for soiling and winter fodder. 5. W.—Wa- 
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BEANS AS A FIELD CROP.. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Many of your readers have 
grown beans far more extensively than myself, yet 
they fail to favor us with their experience in this crop 
—at least, I notice none reported in your paper. 
Several farmers of my acquaintance plant from five 
to ten acres of beans annually, and say they find it 
profitable to do so. One of them remarked to me 
that he “planted corn until it was too late to plant 
more, and then put in his bean crop, which filled up 
the time until corn was fit for hoeing.” I made a 
small trial of their culture the past season, planting 
about half an acre, using up all the seed on hand, 
and thinking even so much of a crop would give me 
an idea of their expense and profit. 

The soil was a gravelly loam —was in potatoes 
last year, and not recently manured. I planted three 
varieties, though most lergely of a small white bean, 
common in this section, but unnamed, so far as I can 

A few rows of a large white bean were also 
tried, and quite a patch of a French bean, (the Ha- 
ricot flageolet, distributed by the Patent Olfice, and 
characterized as a favorite dwarf variety in the vege- 
table gardens and markets of Paris. 

They were planted the tenth of June, and har- 


vested the middle of September. The account 
stands as follows: 
Dr. To one-half day's plowing, $1.00 


“ one-quar. bu. seed, at $2 per bu., 

“ 1 day’s planting, ‘ 

“ 2} days’ cultivating and hoeing, 2 

2 days’ pulling and threshing, 1. 
1 
2 


“ interest on land, at $50 per acre, -75_ $7.50 


Cr. By 9 bushels beans, at $1.41 per bu:, $12.69 
“ one-half load bean straw, 81 13.50 


Profit per half acre, $6.00 


This trial shows that it costs eighty-four cents to 
grow a bushel of beans. Prices range from $1.25 
to $2.25, and higher, per bushel. ? 

Next season I intend to plant several acres, and 
for a field bean, think the small white the most valu- 
able. They yielded very fairly—as well, perhaps, as 
any other—and ripened very handsomely and evenly, 
and were, certainly, the fairest and cleanest lot of 
beans I ever saw in market. Uneven ripening injures 
the value of any bean, spoiling the straw, and de- 
tracting largely from the me appearance of the 
crop when threshed for market. ‘The French beans 
I shall confine to the garden ; the drouth seemed to 
have most effect upon them—the leaves withered and 
rusted under its influence, and the product was far 
less fair in appearance. In flavor, whether cooked 
green or dry, they have no superior. The large 
white beans ripened later, and imperfectly. We want, 
for a field bean, one which will mature early, and 
give time to manure the ground and sow to winter 
grain, if desired. Such a bean crop may be employ- 
ed instead of a fallow, to subdue and ameliorate the 
soil; at least, such is the opinion of 

A Youre Farmar. 

Remarks.—In a P. 8., our correspondent asks us 
to call upon the bean-growers-to give facts in their 
culture, as he wisees to learn more in regard to them, 
and from the experience of others. We willingly do 
so. In regard to their employment as a fallow crop, 
there is some difference of opinion among practical 
farmers in this country. In England, on heavy land, 





beans are extensively cultivated as a fallow crop to 
precede wheat, and the experience of practical farm- 
ers, and the results of scientific experiment, testify 
to the advantages of the practice. Beans contain a 
very large percentage of nitrogen—more than any 
other crop we raise. This nitrogen is obtained, to a 
at extent, from rain-water and the atmosphere. 
f, therefore, you raise a crop of beans, and consume 
them on the and return the manure made by 
the animals eating them to the soil, the field will be 
greatly enriched, especially in nitrogen or ammonia, 
which is the most expensive and natural ingredient 
of all manures. 

That beans, peas, turnips, &c., organize a greater 
quantity of nitrogen from rain-water and the atmos- 
phere than wheat, we know to demonstration; and 
we have little doubt that we may include with wheat 
our great American cereal, Indian corn, and barley 
and oats 

If we plant half a field with corn, and the other 
half with beans, and sow them both to wheat after- 
wards, we do not know that the half on which the 
beans grew would be any richer than the half on 
which the corn grew. But if the been crop and the 
crop of corn were fed to animals on the land on 
which they grew, there cannot be a reasonable doubt 
that the part on which the beans grew would be 
much richer in those elements most needed by the 
wheat plant, than the part on which the corn grew. 
To obtain the full benefit from beans as a fallow 
crep, therefore, it is necessary that they be fed out 
on the farm. 

We shall be glad to hear from our experienced 
correspondents on this point. ; 





Suarpenine Epce Toors—A German scientific 
journal says: “It has long been known that the sim- 
lest method of sharpening a razor is to put it for 
balf an hour in water to which has been added one- 
twentieth of its weight of muriatic or sulphuric acid, 
then lighlty = it off and after a few hours set it 
on a hone. The acid here — the place of a 
whetstone, by corroding the whole surface uniformly, 
so that nothing further than a smooth polish is neces- 
. The process never injures blades, while 
badly hardened ones are frequently improved by it, 
although the cause of such improvement remains un- 
explained. 

“Of late, this process has been epplied to many 
other cutting implements. The workman, at the be- 
ginning of his noon-spell, or when ke leaves off in the 
evening, moistens the blades of his tools with water 
acidified as above, the cost of which is almost no- 
thing. This saves the consumption of time and la- 
bor in whetting, which, moreover, speedily wears out 
the blades. The mode of sharpening here indicated, 
would be found especially advantageous for sickles 


and scythes.” 


Frence# Horsrs.—Linsey says 





: The best French 


Those from the latter —_— are of large size, 
with plenty of bone and muscle, large limbs, heavy 
quarters, sloping croup, chest and deep body, 


ot a little re ce pep = le, 
an possessed en ice, can 
cay great weight atthe rate of six to seven miles 
per ur, 
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COWS AND BUTTER MAKING 


Eps. Farwer:—The first cow we ever owned, (I 
begin without preface, for I know you disiike them,) 
is a two year old heifer bought this spring, for which 
was given “a —— to pay,” $20. She is native 
breed, her mother a good milker, light red with some 
white spots, and we call her “Raby.” [We also 
“took” a three year oid farrow heifer, a strongly 
marked cross of the Devon. Her milk, we turned 
toward keeping two calves, bought of another resi- 
dent of the farm, until the 10th of July, after that 
keeping them ourselves on skimmed milk. The De- 
von auswers to the name of “ Dora.” “Ruby” had a 
small calf the 13th of June—this was allowed to suck 
all her milk until July 10th, when it was sold for 
$2—less, I think, than its market value. 

Then commenced our butter making. Both cows 
were young, one farrow, and the pastures shortened 
by the drouth; so they gave ouly from seven to eight 
quarts at a milking. “Ruby's” mother, five years 
old, kept in the same pasture, gave double the quan- 
tity. ‘The milk was strained in two large sized tin 
pans, and stood about tW0 inches deep therein. It 
was set ina milk room, built of stone and floored 
with water lime, and well shaded with trees. In the 
warmest weather, it was allowed to stand about 48 
hours before skimming; 1 cooler, it sometimes stood 
three days, or 72 hours We churned in a common 
dash churn, about op*? “, four or five days—-never 
allowing the cream © ® “amulate over a week. But- 
ter generally came io® jut 40 minutes, less or more, 
according to the te, Porature of the cream. The 
butter was salted wi! out washing—worked twice 
ard packed in stone ¢Scks, containing from three to 
five gallons, or made ™ rolls, later in the season. The 
salt used was the ~'nmen Onondaga, worked in 
thoroughly and Ieely at the first working, and out, 
or a portion of it, pel the remaining buttermilk, at 
the second.’ Our c ofpmers ask for plenty of salt in 
their butter. No ,‘er use was made of the milk 
than for butter male-4;; so we are able to give a full 
account of the produ’. It would be more complete 
and satisfactory, had we weighed or measured the 
milk as drawn from the cow. 

For six months, (April 24th to Oct. 24th) we 
calculate receipts an¢ expenses as follows :— 

Interest on Ruby's cost, $20,6 mos., $0 70 

Use of Dora, $6 & year, 3 00 

Keeping of bot), 374 cts. per week, 19 75 

Interest on ©°%, and use of dairy 
utensils, 


Increase in valé® of calves fed on Do- 
ra’s milk, to JUne 10, afterwards on 
skimmed milk. 

Ruby’s calf, sold 3t four weeks old, 

25%s butter, at 16 -ents per pound, 

52} bs “ y2 “ 


$14.75 


00 
2 00 
4 00 
ll 


$22 50 


Left to pay for labor of making, &c., $775 


Several things on both sides are not taken into 
consideration—among them, money to pay for “ Ru- 
by”—on the other hand, the increase in the value of 
the cows. 

. “There is a good chance to learn “the wrinkles” of 
' making good butter, if one will “take an interest” in 
trying to do so. We have made some progress, even 
in a ingle six months, and hope to make still further 
improvements. Our butter commands the highest 





market price—it looks, tastes, and keeps well, avd 
that is good encouragement. With more and older 
cows, and larger experience, we hope to rival the best 
dairymen. 

In the management of milk, we think it best to set 
it in shallow pans, and keep 1t unstirred until sour 
and thick,—then the cream rises most perfectly. in 


‘warm weather, this takes place in from 24 to 36 


hours, and a temperature is desirable when mitk will 
thicken in 48 hours. One difficulty in making good 
butter in winter, is, that the cream generally rises so 
slowly, as to become crusted over with a kind of 
sour, cheesy matter. 

The cream should be stirred daily, and in summer 
it is better not to add the last skimming to the 
eburning, but keep it until the next, We never 
churn sweet cream. The cream should be “just a 
little warm to the finger,” when it is placed in the 
churn, and the butter will come in from 20 to 30 
minutes—and be hard and yellow. Work it over 
sufficiently to get the salt thoroughly mixed with the 
butter, smooth it down, and set it in the cellar two 
or three days. Then work it again enough to get 
out all the buttermilk, and no more, and pack down 
or form into rolls. The latter are preferredsat some 
seasons of the year, by grocerymen. 

I did not think to trouble you with so long a 
story, and find I might say still more to the point, 
but will defer it until the end of another three or six 
months A. 5. B. 





RACK FOR FEEDING SHEEP. 


The rack of which I send you a rough sketch, is 
built on runners, made of 3 inch plank, 14 feet long, 
and 4 feet wide; sleepers, 4 by 4, are framed into 
the runners ; the floor of the rack nailed to them. 
A post, 3 by 3 inches, at each corner. On the inside 


Og tn ral 


Sxetcu oy « Saner Rack 


of the rack the boards are made fast to them. The 
bottom boards 4 feet wide, the space 9 inches. The 
top board 16 or 18 inches ; the edge of the boards 
rounded and made smooth, To divibe this space, 
boards 10 or 12 inches wide should be used, with 
the edges made smooth, nailed on the outside. The 
space for each sheep's head will be 7 by 9 inches. 
The roof is made of boards and small rafiers, 2 by 
2 inches. One half of one side of the roof must be 
hung by strap hinges, (to prevent its warping,) that 
ean turn up, with a small latch to hold it up when 
filling with hay. An eave-trough, made of two 
boards, to carry the weter off, can be hung at each 
corner with old chains on hooks, and let down and 
answer a good purpose to feed grain in. 

This kind of a rack will kcep the hay dry and the 
sheep from trampling it under foot, and can be drawn 
to any part of the farm with a yoke of oxen or a 

ir of horses. I have used one for years, and think 
it preferable to any kind I know. A. H.—Lenon, 
Ohio 
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AGRICULTURE—ITS ADVANTAGES, 


Or all the various occupations and ner 
which Lave engaged the attention of mankind, there 
is none that seems to be so pre-eminently useful, so 
honorable, in short, so compatible with all our inter- 
ests, as the cultivation of earth. There is none 
that has so many resources within itself, or whicl can 
furnish from its own means the supplies for all our 
necessary wants. Food, raiment, and luxuries innu- 
merable are the fruits of the farmer's labor and care; 
and in their train follow health, happiness and inde- 
pendence. 

And in view of these facts, for facts they are, we 
are led to wonder that so many of our young men 
are placed bebind the counter to learn the arts and 
mysteries of the scales and yard-stick, to deprive 
themselves of the bloom and the freshness of youth, 
and bring early and deep furrows of care and anxiety 
on their brows, by the difficulties and pees 
attending the prosecution of mercantile pursuits, 
when so many and so strong inducements are held 
out for them to engage in that profession which was 
the earliest employment of man, and which, as the 
light of science is spread abread, and improvements 
are made in the art, is becoming more interesting, 
nore profitable, and at the same time less laborious. 

With what different feelings do the farmer and the 
merchant le.ve their pillows in the morning. The 
one bouyant with healih and spirits, goes forth with 
the first dawn of day to his cheerful labors in the 
field, while the other after a restless, and perhaps a 
sleepless night, walks in a sober, thoughtful mood to 
his counting-room, anticipating, with fearful fore- 
bodings, the insolvency of his customers, or the ill- 
success of a voyage. 

With what tinal pride and heartfelt satisfaction 
does the farmer look at his luxurious fields, his richly 
laden orchards, and his growing flocks, with the happy 
assurance that with every returning season his sub- 
stance is increasing, that he is above want, and far 
from feeling the fluctuations of merchandise or the 
embarassments of trade. Who, that has seen the 
hale and vigorous plowman whistling along as he 
turns up the furrow, and has not sighed for the joys 
of pastoral life? Or, who has enjoyed the privilege 
of witnessing the internal arrangements of a thrifty 
farmer's establishment, and ebserved the care and at- 
tention evinced in all her domestic economy by his 
industrious and frugal wife, and has not coveted the 

iness and independence of the farmer? Much 
as the wealth and prosperity of a nation may be pro- 
moted by its commerce and manufactures, still we 
are constrained to look upon agriculture as its source 
and foundation. It is absolutely necessary to our ex- 
istence; for let men pursue what other business they 
may, they are still dependent on the farmer for what 

eat and wear 


And, suppose the farmer, by way of relaxation, 


occasionally deviates from his regular routine of duties 
and engages a little in horticulture, or the cultivation 
of the choicest kinds of fruit, will he not be repaid 
a thousand times for the time and labor bestowed on 
a few trees, vines or shrubs? And farther, will not 
the appearance of his house and “front door yard” 
be immensely improved, himself and family enjoy a 

amount of pleasure and gratification, not to 
speak of the frequent lessons of neatness and order 
which his children would learn by the cultivation of 





a few varieties of flowers. And will not these silent 
monitors, which so beautifully remind us that 
“The hand that made them is divine,” 
also have a moral tendency, and teach us to look 
“Through nature up to nature’s God.” 
OC. N. Bemenr. 





BRIEF REMARKS ADDRESSED TO FARMERS. 
BY Cc. N. B. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE Farmer.—The merchant or 
manufacturer may be robbed of the reward of his 
labor by changes in the foreign or domestic market 
entirely beyond his control, and may wind up a year 
in which he has done everything which intelligence 
and industry could do to insure success, not only with- 
out profit, but with an actual diminution of capital 
The strong arm of mechanic industry may be en- 
feebled or paralyzed by the prostration of those man- 
ufacturing or commercial interests to whose existence 
it so essentially contributes, and on whom in turn it 
so essentially depends. But what has the intelligent 
and industrious farmer tO fear? His capital is in- 
vested in the solid grov™d; he draws on a fund which 
has never wholly suspended or repudiated; his suceess 
depends vn no earthly gé“rantee, but on the assurance 
of that great and benitice®t Being who has declared 
that while the earth endus€th, seed time and harvest 
shall not cease. 


Tue Fanwer's Lire—Ti Pleasures of rural nature 
are consistent with every pes.,¥ of our lives; and they 
certainly approach the near_+ of all others to those 
of a purely philosophical kis®. Those who are par- 
tial to the country—and wh¢'e is the man of genius 
who feels not a delight, appr’4ching to ecstasy, from 
the contemplation of its scef_”2.and the happiness 
which its cultivation diffuses 1. ~those who have paid 
attention to the process of hut**fndry, and who view 
its occurrences with interest; ¢vyho are at the same 
time alive to all the minutia “ the animal and veg; 
etable creation; who mark “ow nature paints her 
colors, how the bee sits on the bloom, extracting 
liquid sweets,” will derive from the study of nature a 
gratification the most perman®at and pure. 


Farmers —~Y ours are the /fve sources of weelth; 
yours the fountains from whence flow the peaceful 
streams of contentment and of real enjoyment; yours, 
though a life of toil and ind , is a life free from 
the thousand temptations whi¢4 surround the indo- 
lent, the vicious, and the votaties of pleasure. 


Acricuttore 13 aN Art— Man is the artist; the 
soil his labratory; manure h'S raw material; animal 
strength and machinery his Power; air, heat, and 
moisture his agents; and grins, roots, fruits, and for- 
age his products. 

dei: - 

Japan Pea—Our esteemed correspondent, Dr. 
Dusensury of Gates, N. Y., informs us that the Jap- 
an pea last year did not — matare with him. It 
grew most luxuriantly, but did not produce as many 
matured pens as the seed sown. It is evidently very 

rolific and where it matures, as in the Southern States, 
it may prove an acquisition; but will it in this cli- 
mate? 


Ws have no notice of the horse being used in th 
cultivation of the soil till A. D. 1066. 
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THE PEDIGREES OF THE ARABIAN HORSE 


Lixstey, in his lremiam Essay on the Morgan 
Horse justly observes: The earliest records we have 
of the horse, traee him to Eyypt, whence he a- 
ally found his way to the various Egyptian colonies. 
Among the African varieties, the Barb is remarkable 
for his fine and graceful action, and is found ehiefly 
wn Morocco and Fez. He is lower than the Ara- 
bian, seldom exceeding fourteen hands. The shoul- 
ders are flat, the chest deep, the joints inclined to be 
long, and the head very fixe. He is superior to the 
Arab in form, but has not his speed and endurance, 
nor his spirit and “countenance.” The Barb has 
chiefly contributed to the excellence of the Spanish 
horse. The Godolphin Arabian was a Barb, and 
trom him has decended some of the best racing stock 
of England. 


Ovrting or tHe Heap oF aN AxaBiay Horses. 


The Arabian horse deservedly occupies the very 
highest rank. So late as the seventh century, the 
Arabs had very few horses, and those of a very 
inferior quality. The horses that they obtained from 
Cappadocia and other neighboring countries, were 
preserved with so rich care, and so uniformly pro- 
pagated from the finest animals, that in the thirteenth 
century they had obtained great celebrity. The 
Arabs divide their horses into three classes: the .4t- 
techi, or inferior breed, which are little valued, and 
are found wild in some parts of the desert; the Ka- 
dischi, or mixed breed; and the Kocklani, or thoro’- 
bred. Many of the latter have well-attested pedi- 
grees, extending more than four hundred years, and 
the Arab confidently asserts that the pedigree of 
his favorite mare can be traced distinctly to the 
stad of Solomon. More care is taken to rve 
the pedigree of their horses than the genealogies of 
their chiefs; these pedigree are er reckoned from 
the dams. The Arabian horse might not always be 
acknowledged to a perfect form, but no one 
can fail to admire his head. (See the annexed cut, 
engraved for the Genseee Farmer.) The broad, 
square forehead, the short, lean, firm, and delicate 
muzzle, the bright, prominent, and intelligent eye, 
the small, sprightly, and almost ——— ears, are 
universally acknowledged to be valled in any 
other breed. The fineness of his legs, and the oblique 

osition of his may be supposed to lessen 

is strength; but his legs, although small, are flat 
and wiry, and they are not required to ery Mena 
weights. The muscles of the thigh and fore-arm 





are strikingly developed, and assure us of his ability 
to rm many of the feats of s and endur- 
ance related of him. But in reading of his really 
marvellous marches, we must remem’ er that there 
are no watches to note accurately the time, nor mile- 
stones to mark correctly the distances on the path 
of the desert, and we must mak2 some allowance for 
the gone of the Bedouin to exaggeration. The 
Arabian horse is as celebrated for his docility as for 
his s and courage. He rarely exceeds fourteen 
hands in height, his body is light, his hips and loins 
excellent, and his phar = extremely beautiful, 1% 
is to ae Arabian that the English are chiefty in- 
debted for their unrivalled breed of horses for the 
turf and the chase. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE FOTATO. 


The excitement so prevalent, a month ago, respect- 
ing the Japan potato, (Dioscorea Batatas) havin 
almost subsi and no fruit commensurate wi 
the great effort made by several prominent horticul- 
turists having been reaped, we think it may not be 
out of place to present again the claims of our na 
tive tuber, the fpios tuberosa. It is now nearl 
two hundred years since the introduction of this 
wy to Europe, where it has been fully tested. Is 

ad not, however, half the notoriety of the Japas 
root, and we presume it would still stand the test ix 
comparison with that celebrated esculent. Were i\ 
not, unfortunately, a native of this country, much 
might be said in its favor. The pios osa it 
a leguminous plant, a herbaceous perennial, with tu. 
berous roots, which are farinaceous when cooked, and 
when analyzed have been found to contain about 
half their weight in water. An accurate French ex- 
perimentalist, professor in the university of Pavia, as 
certained that the produce, by careful cultivation, ip 
comparison with that of the potato, would be about 
one-third. Its further cullivation, on a large scale, 
was not recommended by him. We presume it will 
not attain any greater reputation than its more mod- 
ern Japan competitor, though the amount of prodace 
of the Dioscorea is certainly much greater than that 
of our more humble Apios. , 

RRS. 








Lance Yreip or Porarors.—Last spring T pimie? 
three potatoes of the kind called “Lady- "4 
weighing exactly one pound. J cut them in as many 
pieces as they had eyes, and found that I had 114 
pieces. I planted them in a drill about a foot apart, 
in ground that was plowed the fall previous. I strack 
out the row with the plow the same as I would corn 
ground, and put rotten hog manure in the bottom of 
the furrow, and covered it about an inch with mould, 
then laid the pieces of potatoes in and covered with 
a hoe. All came up excepting seven. I hoed them 
several times through the season. When I dug them 
I found the yield was little more than half a crop on 
account of the dry weather, although I had the 
leasure to harvest one bushel and a half of potatoes 
rom the three planted, ing 90 ibs. I brought 
from Wisconsin. in the fi Tf nee six other — 
tatoes, weighi ve pounds From 
ao ted Sent een Teteed eo bahia 


ayer hing 147 pounds. J. L. Muser—East 


Hanover, Pa. 
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FARMERS’ CLOBS. 
Ir is a fact already recorded on the of history, 
that those towns that have sustained the Farmers’ 


Clubs, have made the most progress in the art of 
husbandry, and have taken the greatest number of the 
premiums awarded by the county societies, The Far- 
mers’ Club should, and does sustain about the same 
relation to the county sgeciety, that the district school 
does to the academy. It will be found that the towns 
that sustain the best clubs, furnish relatively a greater 
number of active members to the county societies, than 
those where these primary organizations do not 
exist. 

There is not a farming town in this, or any other 
Commonwealth, that may not, if it will, sustain a club 
that shall prove highly beneficial to every farmer who 
interests himself in it, by becoming an active and 
working member, 

Now is the time to form these clubs. But, says an 
inquirer, how can it be done? The answer is ready. 
After reading this article, just name the subject to your 
neighbor, ask him to sugge<t it to his neighbor, and 
when a little interest and curiosity is aroused, call a 
meeting at the town hall, school house, or at some 
neighbor’s house, and organize by appointing a presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, and an executive com- 
mittee, whose duty it shall be, with the advice and 
consent of the members, to arrange the order of busi- 
ness and entertainment of each succeeding weekly 
meeting. 

Select some subject for a public debate, appoint some 
one or more upon each side to speak upon the subject ; 
also some one or more to write an essay, or essays, up- 
on some subject or subjects connected with agriculture 
or domestic economy, extending the invitation to the 
mothers, wives and daughters, for without their aid and 
presence, you wlil not be likely to succeed, while with 
them you cannot fail. 

After completing your organization, you will find it 
profitable to enlist your minister, your lawyer, doctor, 
and schoolmaster, to lecture occasionally before the 
club ; and by introducing the system of exchange now 

racticed among ministers, you may have numerous 
Semen while each lecturer will not be under the ne- 
cessity of preparing more than one good lecture during 
the season, 

The club being formed, a desire for books for study 
and for reference, will soon be awakened, and the steps 
will soon be taken to secure these, which will serve as 
a nucleus for a Town Library, where such does not al- 
ready exist, Every club will need a Cyclopedia of Ag- 
riculture, practical and scientific, developing both the 
theory and the art of good husbandry, relative to both 
farm bles and animals. There are two good 
works of this kind now before the public, ready for 
use, to wit, ‘‘ The Rural Cyclopedia,” by J. M. Wizsoy, 
and another, by J. C. Morroy.* Either of these is 
worth more to the farmer than the entire list of publi- 
cations by some of the modern book-makers and pub- 
lishers. * * * While it is desirable to have and 
to read and study good books, all others are worse 
than useless, for they serve both to kill time, and mis- 
lead the reader. ith an ontlay of $50, a club may 
furnish itself with all the works necessary to begin 
with, Then let such additions be made from time to 
Hts as the wants of the members shall demand, This 
‘s the dictate of good economy and practical experi- 
ence.— Massachusetts Fleaghnes. 


* The latter is by far the best work of the two; in fact, it is the 
best work extant. ee en ae Se eines tn vee 
° it to Farmers’ Clubs, and we will send it or WIL8on’s 
Encyclo: orany other tural and horticultural works, 
tp any Club at twenty per cent. tess than the usual rates, 
which see ia our advertising columns.—Ebs. GENESEE FARMER. 








EXTRAORDINARY FECUNDITY OF WHE/™ BAR- 
LEY AND OATS. 

We have received from Messrs. Harpy & Sows, of 
Maldon, Essex, ens of different grain in the 
straw (wheat, barley and oats) grown by them, with a 
request that we would examine them. They are in- 
tended to show the effect of their system of thin sow- 
ing, and of more care than is usually experienced in 
the cultivation. The specimens were placed im the 
hands of a person well qualified to examine minutely, 
and to report upon them, and we now give below the 
results, with all the details connected with the several 
parcels ; and without pledging ourselves in the slight- 
est degree to the applicability of the system upon a 
broad scale, we feel justified in saying that those r- 
sults are such as to deserve the attention of practical 
men, and a rigid inquiry how far the system of thin 
and careful sowing or planting of cereals is capable of 
being carried out generally under the present course of 
husbandry : 
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EXPLaNAtTions. 


No. 1, Twenty specimen ears of Egyptian whi!» 
wheat as cut from one stub, growing at a wide distan e 
casually in a field of five acres. 

No. 2. Ten ears with thin straw of Hardy’s selected 
and improved red wheat, from one acre transplanted 
with plants sown by the sparrows in a stubble in Au- 
gust, planted in October, at one foot apart, a little more 


than one-fourth peck of seed per acre, 
No. = Four (out of 8) pone a roots, 240 ears, aver- 
aging 35 each, casually at one foot a on 
mee and no _ 


common pl manure, was very foul ; 
one peck of seed sown, and thinned out singly quite 
half, rather blighfed. 
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No, 4, One hundred ears of prolific red wheat trans- 
p.anted on one foot square, or little more than three 
pints per acre, rather blighted, ag other people’s. Es- 
timated produce, 48 bushels per acre, 

No, 5. Two ears of skinless barley, 

No. 6. One plant of barley, sown ene-fourth peck 
per acre, spoiled with the application of strong liquid 
manure, Which caused it to be blighted, 

No, 7. One plant of (Tartarian) oats, one-half bushel 
of seed per acre. Thore are two grains in every husk, 
twin-like, 

No. 8 By way of contrast, we have inspected in the 
same manner, 10 ears of old Norfolk red wheat, grown 
et Glandford, which contain 511 grains, weighing one 
and one-twelfth ounces, averaging 51 grains each ear, 
The crop is estimated at 48 bushels per acre, Quality 
very good. Ali the specimens are of this year’s growth, 

Mark Lane Express. 


eee 
AN ACCOUNT WITH YOUR FARM" 


Every evening for the past seven months I have 
“posted up” a record of the labors of the day, as 
each crop was sown or planted, I have transferred to 
each its appropriate items, (giving my best estimate 
of their mouey value,) and as the season has advanced, 
have “closed the account” with several crops, and 
brought them so that I can “see through it” with 
most others, and I think I find it a very convenient 
as well as economical course of procedure. In any 
other business it would be a waste of words to argue 
the case, for none go into operations of even trifling 
extent, without keeping an account of outgo and in- 
come. Why should not the farmer doso? There 
is no good reason; and the amount of time and 
thought it requires can well be spared from more ac- 
tive labors. 

No particular system of accounts would suit all 
cases—mine only suits myself, and I see constant 
chances for systematizing and improving it. So, with- 
out going into details, let me say, every farmer should 
keep an account with his farm—should be able at the 
close of the season to “strike the balance,” showing, 
not by guess work, but in dollars and cents, miro: 
aad bushels, the profit and loss for the business of the 
year. They cannot tell how they stand with the 
world; how each plan bas resulted, how each crop 
aud animul has repaid the outlay, without so doing, 
with any accuracy or detail They may be losing 
moncy on that to which their chief attention is turned, 
and making a good profit on another product which 
they consider of littke consequence. An account of 
capital invested, the expenses of growth and culture, 
ond the receipts or return from the products, would 
at euce decide the true policy of the farmer—his 
profits cnd losses, and from whence they flow 

Bat it is rot my intention to be tedious with my 
“preachment.” My accounts show me, among other 
things, that it has cost me more to raise a bushel of 
oats, this year, than to grow one of barley, and that 
corn will not pay at less than twenty-five eents a 
bushel, or $7.50 per hundred for pork. The year is 
hot up with my etock—there is a winter expense yet 
to be borne; I am hoping it will be well repaid by 
their increase in value. The item of Implements is 
not a smal! one, though I have no reaper or seed-drill 
as yet. Taking it all in all, 1 am bound to know as 
near as possible, what becomes of the little capital I 
rave invested in farming, and what plans are successes 
and what failures, and to make the most of the knowl- 
edge I bry in one wav and another. 





Brother farmors, keep an account with your farms, 
and my word for it, the figures will furnish you many 
@ lesson of value—will give you many a hint by 
which you can make or save in other years) They 
will serve as sharp reminders of the folly of attempt- 
ing too much, or of panieg the finishing touch un- 
done, and will show you where you had the comfort- 
able satisfaction of eting the dollars as the ro- 
sult of your well ordered labors. <2 





In the Genesee Farmer for May 1856, we puo- 
lished a condensed history of the “Justin Morgan” 
horse, from which the stock of this justly celcbrated 
breed of Morgan horses originated. It was extracted 
from a lecture of Sanprorp Howarp, Esq., editor of 
the Boston Cultivator, to whom the country is in- 
debted for sifting out and publishing the true history 
of this remarkable horse. 

The following description of the “ Justin Morgan,” 
sone after his owner, Mr. Justin Moraay, of 

dolph, Vt.,) we condense from Lixpsiry's new 
work on Morgan Horses, published by C. M. Saxton 
& Co., of New York: 

«“ The original, or ‘ Justin Morgan,’ was about four- 
teen hands high, and weighed about nine hundred 
and fifty Siena. His color was dark bay, with black 
legs, mane and tail. He had no white hairs on him. 
His mane and tail were coarse and heavy, but not so 
massive as has been sometimes described; the hair of 
both was straight, and not inclined tocurl. His head 
was good, not extremely small, but lean and bony, the 
face straight, forehead broad, ears small and very fine, 
but set rather wide apart. His eyes were medium 
size very dark and prominent, with a spirited but 
pleasant expression, and showed no white round the 
edge of the lid. His nostrils were very large, the. 
muzzle small, and the lips close and firm. His back 
and legs were perhaps his most noticeable points. 
The former was very short; the shoulder-blades and 
hip bones being very long and oblique, and the loins 
exceedingly broad and muscular. His body was 
rather long, round and deep, close ribbed up; chest 
deep and wide, with the breast-bone projecting 
a good deal in front. His legs were short, close 
jointed, thin, but very wide, hard and free from meat, 
with muscles that were remarkably large for a horse 
of his size, and this superabundance of muscle ex- 
hibited itself at every step. His hair was short, and 
at almost all seasons soft and gl He had a little 
long hair about the fetlocks, and for two or three 
inches above the fetlock on the back side of the legs 
the rest of the limbs were entirely free from it. His 
feet were small but well shaped, and he was in every 
respect perfectly sound and free from any sort of 
blemish. He wasa vory fast walker. In trottin 
his gait was low and smooth, and his step short an 
nervous; he was not what in these days would be 
called fast, and we think it doubtful if he could trot 
a mile much, if any, within four minutes, though it is 
claimed by many that he could trot it in three. 

Although he raised his feet but little, he never 
stumbled. His proud, bold and fearless style of 
movement, and his vigorous, untiring action, have, 
— never been surpassed. When a rider was on 

im he was obedient to the slightest motion of the 
rein, would walk backwards rapidly under e gentle 
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MORGAN HORSE “PAUL CLIFFORD. 


pressure of the bit, and moved side-ways almost as | horse can distance the finest locomotive in a ten rod 


willingly as he moved forward; in short, was perfectly 
trained to all the paces and evolutions of a parade 
horse; and when ridden at military reviews (as was 
frequently the case,) his bold, imposing style, and 
spirited, nervous action, attracted universal attention 
gnd admiration. He was perfectly gentle and kind 
to handle, and loved to be groomed and caressed, but 
disliked to nave children about him, and had an in- 
veterate hatred for dogs, if loose always chasing them 
out of sight the instant he saw them. When taken 
out with halter or bridle he was in constant motion, 
and very play!ul. 

He was a fleet runner at short distances. Running 
horses short distances for small stakes was very com- 
mon in Vermont fifty years ago. Kighty rods was 
very generally the length of the course, which usually 
commen: ed at a tavern or grocery, and extended the 
distance agreed upon, up or down the public road. 
Tn these races the horses were started from a ‘scratch,’ 
that is, @ mark was drawn across the road in the dirt, 
and the horses ranged in a row upon it, went off at 
‘the drop of the hat,’ or some other signal. 

It will be observed that the form of the Justin 
Mo was not such as in our days is thought best 
calc to give the greatest speed for a short dis 
tance. Those who believe in long-legged racers, will 
think his legs, body and stride were all too short, 
and to them it may perhaps seem surprising that he 
should be successful, as he invariably was, in such 
contests. But we thiak his great muscular develop- 
ment and nervous energy, combined with his small 
size, gave him a decided advantage in the first start 
over taller and heavier horses; just as any erdinary 











race. When brought up to the line his eyes flash aud 
his ears quiver with intense excitement, he grinds the 
bit with his teeth, his hind legs are drawn under him, 
every muscle of his frame trembles, and swells almost 
to bursting, aud at the given signal he goes off like 
the springing of a steel trap. Lis unvarying success 
in these short races may perhaps be partially account- 
ed for in this way, though be was undoubtedly pos- 
sessed of more than ordinary speed, and was a sharp 
runner. 

In harness the Justin Morgan was quiet, but fall o: 
spirit, an eager and nimble traveller, but patien! in 
bad spots; and although for a long Lime steadily en- 
gaged in the beavy work of a new farm, his owner at 
that time informs us that he never knew him to refu-e 
to draw as often as he was required to, but he pithily 
adds: ‘I dido’t very often have to ask him but once, 
for whatever he was hitched to generally had to come 
the first ti.ae trying.’ This uniform kindness at a pull 
was one of the striking characteristics of the horse, 
and the same trait may be observed im the greater 

art of hisdescendants. ‘Pulling matches’ and ‘pull- 
ing bees’ were as common in those days as shert 
raees, and the ‘little horse, as he was often called, 
became quite celebrated for his unvarying willingness 
to do his best, and for his great power at what is 
called a ‘dead lift.’” ' 

Our engraving is a good likeness of the beautiful 
Morgan horse “ Paul Clifford,” now owned by Mess's. 
Hunspen & Wiucox, of Owego, Tioga Co. N. Y. 
He received the first premiam at the Fair of the 
United States Agricultural Society, held at Spring- 
field, Mass, in 1854. 

















FEMALE CASHMERE GOAT. 


EWE CASHMERE GOAT. 


Last month we gave a portrait of a Buck Cash- 
mere Goat, with a short history and description of 
these celebrated animals We have great pleasure 
in presenting our readers this month, with a beauti- 
ful engraving of a Ewe Cashmere Goat. She is the 

y of Col, Rrcuarp Perers, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Five weight 102 tbs; weigl.t of yeariy fleece 4} lbs. 
We hardly dare to hope that these animals will suc- 
ceed so well in our country that Cashmere shawls will 
be as cheap and common as woolen ones are at pres- 
ent, but we have, nevertheless, great expectation that 
they will prove well adapted to our climate, and a 
decided acquisition in many parts of the country. 





Loox 10 Your Antmais—Most of your readers, 


I presume, are aware that all aaimals require, other 
things being equal, more food in cold weather than is 
necessary to keep them in the same condition during 
more moderate winter weather. Therefore, to insure 
the comfort of our animals, and save fodder, it be- 
comes imperative (if not already done,) to look to 
the stables and see that there are no crevices through 
which the snow and chilling winds will drive, to the 
great annoyance of the animals it may pretend to 
shelter. They should have plenty of ¢ litter, 
which will help to guard against the cold arising from 
want of banking around the buildings, ‘They should 
also have light and a proper quantity of air; for I 
hold that light and air are as for animated 
as for vegetable nature. They should not be admit- 
ted, howe-er, through heles or cracks, but by prop- 
erly prepared windows and ventilators. 
D.— Gates. 





Tae Titier or His Own Laxnp.—The man who 
stands upon his own soil, who feels that by the laws 
of the land in which he lives—by the laws of civil- 
ized nations—he is the rightful and exclusive owner 
of the land which he tills, is by the constitution of 
our nature under a wholesome influence not easily 
imbibed from any other source. He feels—other 
things being equal—more strongly than another, the 
character of a man as the lord of an inanimate world. 
Of this great and wonderful sphere, which, fashioned 
by the hand of God, and upheld by His power, is 
rolling through the heavens, a part is his—his from 
the centre to the sky. It is the space on which the 
generation before him moved in its round of duties, 
and he feels himself connected by a visible link with 
those who follow him, and to whom he is to transmit 
ahome. P his farm has come down to him 
from his fathers. They have gone to their last home; 
but he can trace their footsteps over the scenes of 
his daily labors. The roof which shelters him was 
reared by those to whom he owes his being. Some 
interesting domestic tradition is connected with every 
inclosare. The favorite fruit tree was planted by hie 
father’s hand. He sported in boyhood beside the 
brook which still winds through the meadow.— 
Throngh the field lies the path to the village school 
of earlier days. He still hears from his window the 
voice of the Sabbath bell, which cailed his fathers to 
the house of God; and near at hand is the spot 
where his parents laid down te rest, and where, when 
his time has come, he.shall be laid by his children. 
These are the feelings of the owners of the soil. 
Words mao ee them; they flow out of the deep- 
est fountains of the heart; they are life-springs of a 
fresh, healthy and generous natioual character. 
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IMPROVING OLD APPLE ORCHARDS, 


In all the older settled portions of the country, 
there are thousands of apple orchards producing an 
enormous quantity of fruit which is entirely valueless 
except as food for stock, or for cider-making. Can 
rot these orchards be turned to better account ? We 
believe they can. Even as food for stock, sweet ap- 
ples would be far more valuable, and though the land 
occupied by these orchards may yield as much profit 
when the apples are converted into cider, as could be 
realized from it by any ordinary farm crop, yet we 
believe a far greater profit may be obtained by graft- 
ing these old trees with good varieties, that will com- 
mand good prices for cooking and desert purposes. 
Apples for cider-making are seldom worth more than 
eight cents a bushel, and we have known them sold 
for half that price, while twenty-five cents a bushel is 
a low price for ordinary “ grafted fruit;” and we be- 
lieve there is no more labor required to grow a bushei 
of Spitzenburgs or Baldwins, than of the compara- 
tively worthless natural sorts now so common in many 
parts of the eountry. 

This matter should be attended to during the win- 
ter months.) Now is a good time to get grafts, to 
decide what varieties it is best to get, and to learn 
which is the begt means of performing the grafting 
aperation. On this point there is some difference of 
opinion. We shall recur to it in a future number, 

ving illustrations of the most approved methods. 
fa the meantime, we hope our correspondents will 
give us their experience. 

McIxrosu says that, in England, “the process of 
heading down and grafting cld fruit trees is a much 
neglected part of fruit tree culture.” The same may 
with equal truth be said of this country. 

It may be said that it is easier and c r to 
new trees from the nurseries. We would not dis- 
cou any one from planting young trees of good 
varieties; we believe that a properly-managed apple 
orchard, of the right sorts, is one of the most prolific 
sources of wealth upon a farm; but still, those who 
have vigorous trees of worthiess sorts had far better 
re-graft them than to cut them down, or to let them 
remain as they are. More frit can be obtained in 
a given time from one of these re-grafted old trees, 
than from @ young tree; for it is a well established 
fact that grafting a young twig upon an old stock 
has the effect of making it flower earlier than it 
would otherwise do, in consequence of the accumu- 
dation of sap in the old stock becoming beneficial 
to the twig, and giving a check, at the same time, to 





its tendency to produce leaves. “As an example,” 
says McInrosu, “if a seedling ave be grafted the 
second year of its growth on extremities of a 
full grown tree, or even on a stock of five or sx 
years from the seed, it will show blossom buds the 
second or third year; whereas, if it had remained 
ungrafted, it might not have shown buds for ten or 
twenty yeara” Another advantage of this mode of 
gratting is, that the organizable matter deposited in 
the rocts and the trunk of the old tree is thrown 
with great force into the scions, causing them to 
make strong and us shoots. The late Grorcs 
Otmsrean, of Hartford, Ct. stated in an early vol- 
ume of the Horticulturist, that by re-grafting an old 
apple-tree—beginning to graft the top of the tree 
first, and so working down, and completing the pro- 
cess in three successive years—he had obtained from 
this single tree, in six years from the time he began 
» graft, twenty-eight and a half bushels of excellent 
ruit, 

There are many old apple orchards in the country, 


which,though of varieties, yield no profit to their 
owners, simply se they have been neglected. 
Such orchards may easily and be restored to 
abundant and profitable fruitfa Some time be- 


fore the sap begins to flow in , thin out the 
heads of the trees by lopping off Al docayerh stunted, 
diseased, crooked, or branches, but avoid 
the common error of cutting of large limbs, when it 
is not absolutely . Then in the spring, if 
the orchard has been in grass for some time, put on 
a good dressing of ' 1anure,and plow it under as deep as 
you can go without disturbing the roots of the trees, 
The best way is to throw a thin furrow slice up to- 
wards the row of trees, turning towards you 1nd fi- 
ishing in the centre between two rows. The plow 
can be put a little deeper each furrow as you recede 
from the trees, 

if you have not manure to spare, spread on old 
leached ashes, at the rate of about one hundred 
bushels per acre, or half the quantity of unleached 
ashes; and if a bushel or so of plaster, and ten to 
twenty bushels of lime were added, so much"the bet- 
ter. Let these be harrowed thoroughly in, and the 
ground worked into as good tilth as p ssible. Then 
sow the land to peas, and when in blossom, plow 
them in. The ashes, lime and plaster furnish ail the 
mineral elements required by the trees—and of which 
the soil has probably been impoverished by the re- 
moval of the fruit—and the peas will supply a large 
amount of organie matter. By growing nothing 
among the trees for a year or two, and keeping the 
ground clean, sowing a non-exhausting crop and 
plowing it under, the soil may be rendered very rich, 
and the orchard fruitful. 

We have been asked whether Peruvian guanc 
would be good for an old apple orchard, the soil of 
which is sandy. We have no doubt it would prove 
beneficial. Peruvian guano, however, though it con- 
tains more or less of all the elements of plants, is 
comparatively deficient in potash and soda. Many 
sandy soils are naturally poor in these alkalies,and the 
removal of the apple crop from year to year, and of 
the other crops which are—but should not be—rais- 
ed and removed from the land, also carry with them 
large quantities of potash and soda, so that it is pro- 
bable that, relative to other plant food, these sandy 
soils on which apple orchards have stood for many 
years, are deficient of that which Peruvian guano, of 
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all natural manures, supplies in least quantity. If the 
orchard could have a ing of fifty bushels of un- 
leached ashes, per acre, and an equal oe pomp 4 of 
ime plowed under early in the s then a top 
dressing of twe hundred pounds of Peruvian guano, 
sown broadcast and harrowed thoroughly in, and be 
then sown to peas, which are plowed under when in 
blossom, or eaten off, on the by hogs, the soil 
would be more speedily evriched than if. the 

had not been used. Still, alan aubech noel eos 
of barn-yard manure, will, in most cases be a wg od 
mode of renovating the site of an old orchard 

any other plan we can think of, 


{8 THE CULTIVATION OF FRUIT ON 
EXTENDED SCALE DESIRABLE 


The answer to this question appears so self-evi- 
dent, that after stating a few facts, but little remains 
to be said. 

First, an abundance of good ripe fruit is admitted 
by all physiologists to be eminently essential to the 
preservation of health. This being the case, it be- 
comes the duty and privilege of every one owning a 
spot of land, Leese small, (if not otherwise more 
profitably employed) to cause it to produce fruit in 
the greatest quantity, and of the best quality, so 
that, after his own wants are supplied he may have 
some to spare for those whose circumstances prevent 
them from producing it themselves. 

At present the supply of good fruit is so limited 
that mechanics and others depending on their labor 
for maintenance are compelled to use an inferior arti- 
cle, unripe and unwholesome, or to do without. In 
either case the health suffers, and the affluent do 
not enjoy it as fully as would be desirable. 

The objections often urged against fruit-growing 
that it is a business which does not immediately 
make profitable returns, and that it is uncertain and 
precarious, are prompted by ignorance. The more 
common and hardy kinds, as the apple, pear, grape, 
&c., are easily raised, and with less real hard labor 
than most of the grains or vegetables. Procure a 
good variety, plant it with care, and a very little 
trouble thereafter will irsure success. 

The glutting of the market is another bugbear. 
This, it must be admitted, has sometimes been the 
case in plentiful years, in the neighborhood of or- 
chards, while, at the same time, thousands at the 
West, and elsewhere, have suffered for want of the 
surplus. The remedy for this will be found in a 
better knowledge of the benefit to health derived 
from the daily use of fruit, (iostead of being consid- 
ered an extravagant Kana and aiso in the increas- 
ing means of trans tion. 

In the case of this, as in that of every other arti- 
cle of real value, the demand will keep pace with the 


supply. 

Then let every landholder “plant a tree,” if no 
more, take proper care of it, and let no one dissuade 
from planting largely, and with the spread of light 
and knowledge, he will find an increasing demand for 
his crops at just and remunerating prices, himself 
and the world being mutually benefitted. 

Crockett. 


Aut paths should be clean, and the edges of beds 
and borders should be even; the paths, and the 
beds and borders, should be well defined, and paths 
kept high and dry in the middle. 





MORE 








THE YELLOW LOCUST TREE. 


One of your correspondents asks “how to raise the 
locust tree from seed, the time to plant, etc.” 1 
offer you the following answer: 

Get the seeds from the trees in the fall, (thougt 

Keoyaes mer ge “gg od y ger uninjured over 
winter, a ace until spring. 
If kept warm and will ot vegetate > 4 
tainly and speedily. is true of al) hard-shelled 
seeds. Prepare the ground as for corn, and any soil 
fit for corn will grow the locust tree. Mark out drills 
four feet apart, and plent from four to six inches 
along the rows. Put the seed in a veesel and pour 
boiling upon them; let them stand twenty-four 
hours, and those which have swollen slightly will 
come up the first year. Pick these out for planting, 
and pour more hot water on the remainder, letting 
the seed stand another day, when the greater part 
wili be ready for use. Cover about one inch deep 
with mellow soil, and the plants will soon appear. 
May is the proper month in which to plant. 

The cultivation should be such as is given to root 
crops. Keep the ground mellow, and free from 
weeds. Some of the young trees will be fit to trans- 
plant the next spring, others a year later. Give 
them a fair chance, and they will grow and do well, 
unless, as in some localities, the borer attacks them. 

As a repid-growing timber tree. the locust is of 
high value. No other bard wood can be raised as 
quick—at least, we are acquainted with none. Its 
use for posts, for carpenter work, for fuel, etc., is not 
very extensive, because, though a few trees are grown 
in almost every neighborhood, it is seldom found in 
apy quantity, to supply such demand. It would be 
well to plant it more extensively, to fill up the waste 
corners of our farms with it. Once planted, it pro- 
pagates itself by sprouts and suckers, and retains 
possession of the soil, unless special pains are taken 
for its eradication. M. L. J—Dec., 1856., 





PEACHES, 


The December number of the Genesee Farmer is 
at hand. In the proceeding of the Pomological 
Corvention, on the discussion on Peaches, the merits 
of the ‘Tillotson was discussed. There seem to be 
different opinions as to its qualities. With me it hae 
always dove well, and is considered the best early 

ach we have, ripening some days before the Early 
York in the same situation. I received it fiom the 
nursery of Thomas & Smith, Macedon, Wayne co.. 
N. Y., several years ago, with a number of other 
kinds. The original tree is still living and healthy 
and bears crops when the winter is not too se- 
vere. Varieties differ much in their ability to resist 
the effects of cold, the soil and situation being the 
same. I have one variety named Seabolt, which is 
the greatest bearer I have, a good freestone peach 
ripening with the White Imperial The Yellow 
yom fe also a great bearer, but not so valuable 
on account of being yellow fleshed I have some 
seedlings that promise to be of great value on ac- 
count of their season of ripening ; one being very 
early, another very late. The late one is a white 
fleshed h, ripe Oct. Ist, and very juicy. We 


had a fair crop Cl egw in this place the past 
in 


season, notwiths g the severe winter. Isaac 
O.ewent.— Halfmoon, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
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COTTAGE RESIDENCE OF W. H. ASPINWALL, STATEN ISLAND 


SPECIMEN OF, AMERICAN LANDSCAFE AND 
GARDENING 





We extract from Downtne’s Landscape Garden- 
ing and Rural Architecture, the accompanying en- 
graving of the beautiful cottage residence of W. H. 
Aspinwa.t on Staten Island. It is a fine specimen 
of American Landscape Gardening. 

The house is in the English cottage style, and 
from its open lawn in front, the eye takes in a wide 
view of the ocean, the narrows, and the blue hills of 


Neversink. In the rear of the cottage the surface: 


is much broken and varied, and finely wooded and 
planted. In improving this picturesque site, a nice 
sense of the charm of natura! expression has been 
evinced; and the sudden variations from smooth, 
open surface to wild, wooded banks, with rocky, 
moss-covered flights of steps, strike the stranger 
equally with surprise and delight. A charming 
greenhouse, a knotted flower-garden, and a pretty, 
rustic moss-house, are among the interesting points 
of this spirited place. 





To Prevent Girpiinc sy Mice.—A_ correspon- 
dent in Riley, Lowa, gives the following as an effect- 
ual preventive for the depredations of mice and rab- 
bits on fruit trees, which, perhaps, is worth trying, al- 
though we doubt its efficacy. It is as follows: “Se- 
lect some fine young crab-apple trees, and plant them 
out in rows where you wish your orchard, and wait 
till they get well growing. Then select your scions, 
and at the proper season graft the trees, and in due 
time you will have an orchard of trees which neither 
rabbits, mice, or any other animals will girdle or bark. 
If any one doubts the above, let him trv the experi- 
— on one tree.’ D. F. K.—Riley, Vigo county, 

owe. 





Core ror Gooseserry Miipew.—Scrape off the 
rough bark in the spring, before the buds swell, and 
apply soft soap freely to the bushes and roots, as far 
as you can reach them; afterwards, a few times wash- 
ing them, while the fruit is growing, with soap-suds. 
Watering young plants a few times in the summer, 


Jaxvary is not a month in which much work cap 
be done in the open garden; but in mild weather, 
the pruniug of hardy trees may be proceeded with. 
Tke pruning of fully developed garden or orchard 
standard trees, will consist merely in cutting away 
any wounded or broken branches that may have hap- 
pened in the gathering of the fruit, by the ladder or 
other means ; and the cutting out of al! shoots that 
may have been produc d in the fork or up the ma‘n 
arms or in the middle of the tree. Do not allow the 
middle of the tree to become crowded with twiggy 
and useless wood ; it chokes up and impedes the free 
circulation of air among the leaves and truit, and ob- 
structs the action of the sap, (s0 essential to the full 
development of fine healthy leaves and fair fruit,) in 
the main branches. A convenient and easy method 
of cutting out these little branches in the middle 
of the tree is, to take a sharp chisel, on a handle 
five or six feet long, place the edge of the chisel on 
the under side of the branch and close to the tree, 
then a smart tap with a mallet will take it off at a 
blow. Cnt away any pieces that are crossing ér 
chafing each other. Always make the cut from the 
under side of the branch and eclanting upwards, so 
that the wet may not lodge upon the wound. I am 
greatly of opinion that the spot and rust which we 
see so much of, upon the surface of s0 many poor 
specimens of apples, is owing to poor cultivation of 
the soil and neglect in carefal hora 4 

Attend to the mulching of young and newly 
planted trees, and if snow has c:tlected about them 
either throw it away or tread it down hard, or mice 
are apt to work beneath and girdle the trees. 

This is, also, the time to mend and repair gar- 
den tools, paint watering cans, and paint and repair 
hot-bed frames and sashes. Jostam Satter. 








Fry on Cnerry Trees—I was once told by a 
friend that burning brimstone under cherry trees, 
while in bloom, will preserve them against the fly 
which deposites its eggs in the young fruit, thereby 
destroying the product of the tree for the season. 
Have any of the readers of the Genesee Furmer 





will prevent the mildew. L. Famsanas—MWhitby, 
cr 


tried it, and with what result? D.—Gates. 
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THE CINERARIA 


F Tms beautiful plant cannot be overlooked at this 
season, flowering as jt does so profusely through the 
winter months, aud looking so cheerful, with its gay, 
handsome flowers. ‘The name “ Cineraria,” is derived 
from Cineres, ashes, in reference to the doway or 
ashy appearance of the leaves. It belongs to the 
natural order Asteraceae, and is nearly allied to our 
common wild Asters or Starwort. 

The plant is generally propagated by offsets, afer 
it has blooming, which will be in the spring. 
The pots should be placed in a dry sheltered place, 
and watered moderately. As soon as the offsets 
make their appearance and have made two or three 
large leaves, they should be carefully detached, taking 
care not to injure the roots; plant them in small pots 
in a mixture of good turfy loam, leaf mould and sand, 
with a little old cow dung; then place th’m in a cold 
frame, and shade them from the light for about two 
weeks, and then abont another week from the bright 
sunshine, and they will then be well rooted and ready 
for a shift into larger pots. 

When they have finished their growth, and the 
flower stems begin to appear, they should be brought 
as near the light as possible, and if care is taken, all 
will be well. Should the green fly make its appear- 
ance on the plants, they may be easily got rid of by 
smeking with tobacco, taking care not to give them 
too strong a dose. 

The following list will be found to include nearly 
all the best varieties in cultivation and may be relied 
apon: Brilliant, Catherine Hayes, Cerito, Empress 

ugenie, Garland, Lady Camoys, Lady Hume Camp- 
bell, Lord Stamford, Madame Sontag, Mrs. Sidney 
Herbert, Picturata, Prince Arthur. 


Tue leaves of plants should invariably be kept 
clean and free from dust; if they are not, you cannot 
expect success in plant-growing. The leaves of a 
plant are like the lungs of an animal; they must be 
cept free, or it will die of suffocation. 








>. TBH VIOLET AWD ITS VARIRTIES 


The Russian vidlet is certainly one of the most de 
lightful little flowers, and often comes at the most un 
promising time of the year; but those who want ts 
be always plucking violets should have all the lead 
ing varieties. The Neapolitan, the double purple, 
the tree violet, (so culled, but we could never see 
why, unless a strawberry can be called a tree.) and 
the Russian, are leading sorts; and although any 
one of them may be sufficient for some people, the 
whole and even more should be grown, because 
sone one or other of the sorts may be brought to 
flower at all times. ‘The violet loves the ‘hade, but 
it wants air and its share of water. It can be forced 
without difficuity in & one light box, either planted 
or in pots ; and we prefer pots, because they can be 
regulated in quantity and as to season by bringing 
in afew at a time, or at all events by a supply 
from out of doors. As soon as one lot goes out of 
bloom, they ean be removed to make way for others 
One box full may have slight bottom heat, another 
may have none, but the sort which is best worth 
keeping in succession is the Neapolitan, because its 
blooms are pale blue and very handsome, and there 
skould be always a few of these to bunch up with 
the darker varieties and with the white. There is 
no flower more manageable. 





Tumntne or Fruir often makes all the diffe ence 


between a fine crop and none, chiefly because the 
crop, when too thick, does not get all the support 
it ought to have. and all fails together; whereas 
by dint of attention and timely thinning the crop 
to half, or a third, or even a fourth of what there 
was originally, it would meet with a correspe nding y 
improved sample, and all saved and ripened well, 
This should be carried down to gooseberries and 
currants. 


Br ap oe checking the growth of a plant, you 
increase the vigor of its leaves, and size of the fruit 
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EUGENIA UGNI 


This new fruit bearing shrub was introduced into 
England from South America, and from thence to 
this country. It is nearly allied to the common Myr- 
tle, and is apparently about as hardy. It aces 
a berry as large as a black currant, which is said to 
equal in flavor a peach or pice apple. It belongs to 
a family of plants named after Prince Eugene of 
Saxony, of the natural order Myrtacee. It has stood 
ceveral severe winters in Englaad, without being hurt 





by the frost, but it will not prove hardy in the States 
much farther North than Washington. It will, nev- 
ertheless, be valuable for greenhouse culture, in the 
North, on account of the excellence of its fruit. In 
habit itis very graceful, with delicate, globular, white 
flowers, and, like the myrtle, is an evergreen. The 
fruit is jet black, about the size of a large black cur- 
rant, and produced very profusely. In the private 

ardens of Valpareiso the fruit is grown expressly 
for the dessert, and is much ae — engrav- 
ing will show at a glance the habit and appearance 
of this really beautiful and useful plant. 





Danuras.—Those who are keeping dahlias in their 
cellars, should at this season examine them, and see 
if they are heating, or if there is any moisture accu- 
mulating on them. In either case, repack them, after 

ing them in a room where the temperature is from 


Eps. Genesee Farmer:—The italicised portion, 
terminating the remarks from T'urnor’s Florist, sec’ 
page 349, on “different kinds of glass for garden! 
ede gel is eenbet “rae perenne | from past es 

supposing ind of glass was subject to’ 
a same treatment, or rather, the plants’ 
glass. Of this, we are left in the derk, ab. 

though it is highly proBable they were not. For in- 
stance, the superiority of the rough plete glass, and 
the corrugated giacss, as well, consists in its 

power of admitting all the rays of light; the clear, or 
crown glass, will, while it stops the burning rays, thus 
doing away with the necessity of using shading in 
i sunshine; besides which, the two first-named 
kinds are er and being so are less likely to break 
i Dag thereby effecting a saving, other 


eq 

It is that in the trial both the sheet and 
ass were shaded, and the others not; and 
that, as no perceptible difference could be discerned 
that, for reasons above given, the rough plate glass 
and co glass are to be preferred for all horti- 
cultural structures. where it can be obtained) Un 
fortunately, from the little call for these articles, as 
yet, in this country, they cannot be got short of im- 
porting expressly, or except at high prices; but there 
are some few examples, and ——— them we re- 
member a large greenhouse at the Flushing nurseries 
of the Messrs. Parsons. Perhaps some one, from 
experienee, in this sunny country, will set us right on 
this matter. 

Tue Monstrovs Fucusta—Of which you give us 
an illustration in last month’s issue, is almost, if not 
quite, a counterpart of one plucked the last season, 
from the variety called Duchess of Lancaster, culti- 
vated in the nhouse at this place. It had the 
resemblance of three flowers joined in one, and was 
the most striking monstrosity of the kind we ever 
saw, although it is, by no means, rare to meet with 
those of smaller dimensions on the Fuchsia, when 
under high cultivation. They are an interesting 
feature of botanical inquiry at all times, and well 
worthy of attentive study. Epcar Sanpers.—4lba- 
ny, NV. Y., Dec., 1856, 


Mice anp Frurr Trees —During the past winter 
many young fruit trees suffered trom the depreda- 
tions of mice; hence, it may be well to look out for 
the present winter, and try to protect them. I have 
had some bad luck in wintering young orchards, 
but I think 1 have found a good remedy in this case. 
If your trees are set in form, you may meke 
an ointment of hog’s lard and assafcetida; a piece of 
assafoetida, the size of a butternut, in a quart of 
melted lard, will be sufficient to wash seventy-five 
trees, or more, according to size. Let this ointment 
be rubbed with a woolen cloth on the body of the 
tree, one foot and a half from the ground; then hill 
up the earth arcund the tree, at least ten inches, and 
if the dirt is wet, and down with a large 
wooden mallet, it will to keep the mice from 
the roots of the tree. Inthe spring, as soon as there 
is to be no more snow, remove the hill of dirt, then 
wash the tree down with ley, from common wood 
ashes, or potash dissolved in water; this will remove 
the oily substance from the body of the tree, and 








health generally. A. L. Sutrs, 
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WINTER FLOWERS FOR ROOMS, “&c. 
It is really surprising that so few Flowers are seen 
o be used for Winter adornment of _Tooms and 
houses, when so many can be brought into requisi- 
ion by using a little spare time. Of late, Pompone 
‘brysanthemums have been much in vogue for the 
Jornment of greenhouses in winter, and nothing can 
he more simple than the culture of a few of them 
lants bought in the spring, may be 
urned out into the garden border all the summer, 
nd no extra eare need be taken of them. And if 
properly lifted and potted in the autumn, by giving 
hem only ordinary attention they will amply repay 
he trouble, by the profusion and delicate beauty of 
heir bloom ; after wtich they may be stowed away 
ill spring, to be turned out again to make new 
rowth. The collection of these really beautiful lit- 
le plants at Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry's, of this 
ity, is, I think, unrivalled in this part of the country, 
f not in the States. It is worth a walk of ten miles 
o see them. Such variety of color, such profusion 
f bloom, and such perfect beauty both in the flow- 
rs and habit of the plant, are not to be excelled by 
pny ordinary thing ; and as they are so easy to culti- 
ate, they ought to be grown by everybody having 
any horticultural taste at all. I give a list of a few 
of the best, viz: Asmodea, Circe, Criterion, Dapli- 
is, Eliza Mielliez, Gitano, Jongileur, Sylphide, Per- 
ecta, La Radicuse, Modele, Mignonette, Bob, Bur- 
nettianum, Aurora Boreale. 

The larger flowered kinds may also be used to 
reat advantage, if lifted before the coming on of 
frost. Several of my friends have adopted this meth- 
pd, and potted some, and they now make a splendid 
isplay ; whereas if left out they would have mace 
mone at all. And another great thing is, that they 
flower early in the season, and by the time very cold 
weather sets in they need no cure at all, at the 

ime when frost is most likely to get into a house. 
If people have plenty of room and a little patience, 
Spireas may be made available, for they force admi- 


All the foregoing should be lifted in the autumn, 
before they are injured by frost, and brought into a 
warm place. Water sparingly till the buds begin to 
break, and gradually increase, as the plants advance 
in growth. It is very necessary to give them all the 
light possibie. w.t o_psmiri— Rochester. 


CULTIVATION OF PEAS, &o. 


Eps. Genesee Farwer:—Your article, headed 
* Premiums for Short Essays,” has just attracted m 
attention. Among the subjects suggested by you 
observe one “on the cultivation of peas.” I have 
had singular success in the cultivation of that vegeta- 
ble and if others will adopt my method, they will find 
it a mest advantageous one. It is as follows: 

Dig a trench of one foot deep, and then fill it again 
with good soil taken from the surface, to within six 
inches of the top. This, of course, leaves the trench 
still six inches deep. Plant the peas in the trench 
thus prepared, and cover them with six inches of 
good soil, also taken from the surface, By the time 
the peas come up the trench will have settled about 
two inches, and this is to be brought nearly even by 
subsequent hoeings. I say nearly even because 
there should always be, in our dry climate, a hollow 
left to catch and hold the reins 

Now for the results. ‘The peas will make their 
appearance notwithstanding the great depth of plant- 
ing; there need be no fear about that. They will 
grow rapidly when started, will not be affected by 
drougnt, and will bear three times as long, and more 
than three times the quantity of peas planted in the 
ordinary way. ‘There will be blossoms and mature 
fruit on the vines at the same time, and the vines wil 
not put on the usual yellow, sickly appearrnce at the 
roots which is so soon followed by the drying up of 
the whole stock. If the soil is free from clay, it is 
better to cover them eight inches, even, rather than 
six. 

Let those try the experiment who have been ac- 
customed to plant in the ordinary way, and they will 
rejoice that they were subscribers to the Genesee 

a 





gerably. Prunifolia, Lanceolata and others will flower | Farmer 


well in the house, if lifted properly in the fall and 
cared for in an ordinary manner. The new Spirea 
callosa, I think, will prove admirably adapted for 
winter flowering. Camellias are recommended by 
some ; but I think, that without great watchfulness 
and care, they always prove a failure, as the buds are 
40 extremely liable to drop, either from being al- 
lowed to get too dry, or from excessive moisture, or 
from sudden changes in the temperature, and they 
are also very apt to be discolored by smoke and 
dust, Daisies make very pretty window plants, and 
by selecting suitable kinds one may have a very 
pretty show all the winter. Verbenas, if aby ve 
managed, make a fine display; but they must have 
plenty of air and light, and not too much water, or 
they become spindled and straggling. Scarlet Gera- 
niums, also, if properly lifted and potted, without be- 
ing checked much, make a good show. I have one 
now which promises to be gay all the winter long, 
with its splendid scarlet flowers Tom Thumb and 
Ingram’s Dwarf will be found best for this purpose. 
The dwarf Double-flowering Almond and New 
Deutzia gracilis and Wall Flower, are very fine, if 
properly managed ; and numerous other things may 
be inade to gratify both the grower’s taste and am- 
bition, with very little trouble. 





Now, Mr. Editor, will you or some of your readers 
inform me of the best method of preparing and 
using the white shel? marl so common in this State. 
I have a large, and I have no doubt valuable bed 
of it on my farm, but I have injured almost every- 
thing I have put it on, because 1 did not know how 
to prepare it. I have been told that by letting it 
lie two or three years exposed to the sun and frost, 
that it will be valuable; but if any of your readers 
know of a method by which I may save all that time, 
I should be obli P. M—Newburgh, Novem- 
ber 29, 1856. 


Tur Garpey.—No land pays a higher rate of in- 
terest than the humble, despised gardon. The quan- 
tity of vegetables which it can be made to produce 
almost exceeds belief; and farmers may well open 
their eyes when told that under good management 
two acres of a garden will be more profitable than 
twenty acres of a faryn as it is usually condacted. In 
the vicinity of cities and large towns, the raising of 
vegetables for market is conducted on a large seule, 
and is very lucrative, and even the poor man can, 
by his own labors at odd times, secure an abundance 
of food for his femily, which is as good as money 
saved as well as earned. 
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LEGUMINOUS SHRUBS, . 

There are several very showy and graceful 
dowesing shtabs commonly met with in the gardens 
ot Europe, which fail to succeed in our climate, 
and for several reasons are not prominent in our 
shrubberies. Many travellers, and even residents 
of our country who have been brought up in Kurope, 
are at a loss to know why certain favorite shrubs, fa- 
miliay to them at home, are not cultivated here. 
I'he difference of climate in a measure accounts for 
this but in addition to this, certain tribes of plants 
are subject to the ravages of insects, which renders 
them difficult of cultivation, and detracts from their 
beanty. 

The tribe of Leguminose embraces several very 
popular shrubs, which, although hardy enoagh to. 
wi hsta®d our climate, are infested with the red spi 
der, and prove sickly. 








Tes Lasvrycm: 


Tue Lazurnum is one of these, of the form of 
which, the accompanying cut will convey an idea. 
The Labarnum is called the “Golden Chain” by some 
amteurs, as itis furnished with long pendulous ra- 
ceues of bright yellow papilionaceous, or butterfly- 
shaped flowers, which are succeeded by pods or /egu- 
“sens, from which the term Leguminose originates. 

Two varieties of the Laburnum (Cytisus Labur- 
wb), are cultivated in our gardens and nurseries: 
ewe English and Scotch. In some sections of the 
a the Laburoum succeeds pretty well as a flow- 
wing shrub; but seldom attains that luxuriance which 
‘g its native couutry, makes it desirable and attract- 
tre. The Broom (Cytisus Scoparwm,) ie another of 
sis tribe, and is, mo comparatively rare in this 
country The Farze, (Ulex ) nant ove of the 
most common English shrabs, will not withstand our 
climate, though with care and protection it succeeds 
partially in the middle States, 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES. 

Tuomas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, Herta, Bing, 
says of the Autumnal Raspberries, in the Londoa 
Gardeners’ Chronicle : 

**T have had such an abundant crop of these all last 

month and up to the present time, for even now 
canes are of fine fruit, that a few words about 
their culture may perhaps be usefui, There are four 
varieties more particularly worthy of notice. Rogers’ 
Victoria; Merveifle des Quatre Saisons, yellow; this 
is large, sweet and excellent; Merveille des Quatre 
Saisons, red; this is about the size of the Red Ant- 
wer}, and very good ; -fruited Monthly, or to 
giv its long krench name, ‘‘ Framboisier de tous les 
mois a tres gros fruit.”” The first is a sort sent out 
many years ago by a Mr. Rogers, then of King’s Road, 
Chelsea; it is rather dwarf, not of very robust habit, 
and yields fruit nearly all through September. The 
second and third have their frluit on very long spikes 
and bear most abundangly al through October, and 
until destroyed by the frost, Their culture is very 
simple, as they merely require being planted in rows 
about the same way as the summer raspberries, and 
eut down close tothe ground early in March. No canes 
to bear in summer should be left, for the fruit they 
yield then is small and inferior to the summer varie- 
ties; in autumn their fruit is large, and of excellent 
quality. The fourth sort requires a different mode of 
culture, for unless the soil is very rich and moist it 
ceases to bear in the autumn if suffered to grow more 
than one year without removal; the canes should 
therefore be taken up every season any time durin 
the winter, but not later than February, and planted 
ona fresh piece gf ground, or on the same ground 
well manured, and then cut down close to the ground, 
leaving only one bud above the surface; under this 
treatment, they will yield an abundant crop in au- 
tumh, till November, of fine large fruit, and well re- 
pay the trouble of transplanting.” 
There have been many complaints lodged against 
the autumnal oN oar in this country, and the 
cause of such bad success is evidently a lack of 
kuowledge of the treatment reqnired. If they are 
treated in the same manner as Mr. Rivers describes, 
success will undoubtedly be the result. The Large 
Fruited Monthly will require the same treatment as 
the three first. Ens. 





“A SMALL COLLECTION OF FIRST-RATE ROEES. 
Tue following varieties will form a collection which 
cannot be beat: LaReine, a splendid rose, beautifully 
cupped. Giant of Battles, a first-rate imbricated va- 
riety, of a brilliant color, nearly scarlet, habit dwarf 
and every way desirable. Sydonie, a very good va- 
riety, nicely cupped, of good color, with @ curious 
leafy calyx, very distinct, Kugene Sue, a beautiful; 
new, light-colored kind, cupped, of gocd form and 
habit of growth, worthy a place in every good cel- 
lection. Victoria, with good culture is one of 
the very best roses in cultivation; but it must have 
good treatment. It is, decidedly, the best light col- 
ored hybrid perpetual rose we have. William-Jessej 
is a very showy rose of good color, but indiffi-rent: 
form; it is too flaccid in its texture, and soon falls to 





The Caeracana, which forms a beaatiful dwarf 


flowering shrab, we seldom see here; there are sev- | pieces; it is, however, worthy of very general oalti- 
2ral species of this family which produce their crowds vation. William Griffith is a superior variety, ef 
of preity pea flowers. ‘To compensate for the want | good color, and form unsurpassed. It should be in 
of these leguminous shrubs, we have the locusts, every collection. Baron Prevost is a good, showy 


which, both as trees and shrubs, are useful and at-, 
sactive. _ RBS, 


W. T. Gotosaira.—R 


rose, although not equal to some of the fyreseing — 


‘ochester, N. ¥ 
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{NFLUENCE OF WOMAN IN OUR SOCIAL IMPROVE- 
MENT. 


The lamented Downine well observes in one of 
ais elegant leaders in the Horticulturist, tYat the 
‘Farming class in America is not a rich class—but 
reither is it a poor one—while it is an independent 
tlass. it may aod should wield the largest influence 
n the State, and it might and should enjey the most 
iappivess—the happiness belonging to intelligent 
minds, peaceful homes, a natural and independent 
position, and high social and moral virtues. We have 
said much, already, of the special schools which the 
farmer should bave to teach him agriculture as a 
practical art, so that he might make it compare in 
profit, and in the daily application of knowledge 
which it demands, with any other pursuit. But we 
nave said little or nothing of the farmer’s home edu- 
setion and social in‘uences—thoogh these perhaps 
kv at the very root of the whole matter.” 

We are not ignorant of the powerful influence of 
woman in any question touching the improvement 
of our social and home education In fact it is she 
who holds all the power in this sphere ; it is she, who 
really, but silently, directs, controls, leads and gov- 
erts the whole social machine—whetber among far- 
mers or others, in this country. ‘To the women of 
the rural districts—the more intelligent and sensible 
of the farmers’ wives and daughters, we appeal, then, 
for a better und rstanding and a more correct ap- 
preciation of their true position. If they will but 
study to raise the character of the farmer's social 
bife, the whole matter is accomplished. But this must 
be done truthfu ly and earnestly, and with a profound 
faith in the true nobility and dignity of the farmer's 
calli'g. It must not be done by taking for social! 
growth the finery and gloss of mere city customs 
and observances, It is an improvement that can 
never come from the atinosphere of boarding schools 
and colleges as they are now censtituted ; for board- 


ing schools and colleges pity the farmer's ignorance, | 


and despise him for it. 1t must, ou the contrary, 
come from an intelligent convietion of the honesty 
and dignity of rural lit ; a ceaviction that as agri- 
culture embraces the sphere ot God's most natural 
and beautiful operations, it is the best calculated, 
when rightly understood, to elevate and engage man’s 
faculties ; that as it feeds and sustains the nation, it 
is the basis of all material wealth ; and as it supports 
all other professions and callings, it is intrinsically 
the parent and superior of them all. Let the Ameri- 
ean farmer's wife never cease to teach her sons, that 
though other callings may be more lucrative, yet 
there is none so true and so safe as that of the 
former,—let her teach her daughters that. fascinat- 
ing and brilliant as many other positions appear out- 
wardly, there is none with so much intrinsic satisfac- 
tion as the life of a really intelligent proprietor of 
the soil, and- above all, let her show by the spirit 
of inte!lizence, order, neatness, taste, and that beauty 
of propriety, which is the highes geauty in her home, 
that she really knows, understauus, and enjoys, her 
roa as a wife and mother of a farmer’s family. 

us have but a few earnest apostles of this kind, 
aad the condition and prosperity of the agricultural 





class, intellectually and socially, will brighten, as the 
day brightens after the first few bars of golden light 
tinge the eastern horizon. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


Curar Dyz—Chestnnt bark boiled in water, iv 
an iron vessel, makes a kind of stone color more per- 
manent for either cotton or woolen goods than some 
more expensive dyes. Dip the goods in a solution 
of copperas and alum, in water, then in the dye; stiz 
constantly until the color is deep enough, and dry 
before washing. 


Arrte Puppina.—Put a pint of sour, sliced ap 
ples in a small pudding dish, and cover with a batter 
made of one cup and a half of sour cream, one egg, 
two cups and a balf of flour, and a teaspoonful ot 
saleratus. Bake three-quarters of an hour; eat with 
cream and sugar. 


Wurre Cur Caxe.—One cup of white sugar, one 
half cup of butter, the whites of four eggs, half a 
cup of sour cream, half a tea-spoonful of saleratus, 
and three cups of flour. Or, one cup of sagar, one 
of butter, the whites of eight eggs, and one cup of 
flour. 


To maxe Ye.iow Bourrer 1x Wixter.—Put into 
the cream, just before churning, the juice of grated 
carrots, and it will improve not only the color, but 
the quality of the butter. 


Friep Caxrs—One cup of sugar, one of soar 
cream, two eggs, a tea-spoonful of saleratus dissolved 
in balf a cup of beiling water, and a little cizaamon 
or nutmeg. 


Bucxwneat Cakes.—Buckwheat cakes are im- 
proved by soaking and mashing fine the cakes left 
at one meal, ani putting them inte the batter for the 
next. H. M. D.—Gansevoorts, NV. Y. 

How ro maxe Farm Lirs Arrracrive~—“What 
ean mothers and daughters do to make farm life at- 
tractive to their sens und brothers, and prevent them 
from leaving the farm to engage in mercantile or pro- 
fessional pursuits 2” ad a 

py wamfes.ing an interest ip all their business. 
By holding up before them, at all times, a preference 
for a good furmer, before any other profession. By 
inciting ia them a love for the beautitul—the beauty 
of flowers, the grandeur of a tree—and at ail times 
speaking of it as most conducive to good health as 
well as good morals, and as being the most congenial 
to reflection, religion and study, as well as every part 
that is manly and noble. ’ 

By manilesting a love for the domestic animals, 
remarking on the handsome parts of this horse, and 
that cow, fineness and beauty of wool, and of the 
sheep, &c. 
why making little coteries, or visiting parties, intro- 

ucing historical and benevolent societies, and invit- 
ing them to join you; for, many times, it is the lack 
ot excitement, in the quiet, every-day routine of lite 
that makes them dissatistied. 

Coleman informs us (bat English ladies do all this 
and much more, aud that the happiness and respecta- 
bility for which the English Farmers are proverbial, 
are attributed to the interest women manifest in the 
profession. M. 8. B. 
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Our January number, tne first of the New Year, 1857, 
is now before you, kind reader. Thanks to our numerous 
and experienced correspondents, it is worthy of your care- 
ful examination. We fee! proud of the paper, and think 
you will agree with us that no one need be ashamed to 
show it to his neighbors and ask them to help sustain the 
cheapest agricultural journal in the world by sending in 
their names and thi:ty-seven and a half cents to the 
publisher. 

From al! parts of our extended country we receive daily 
indications of the good-will of many true yriends of Rural 
Progress, who are doing their best to circulate sound ag- 
ricultural literature in their respective neighborhoods. 
The letters we receive, and, not less, the $3 for a club of 
eight which accompanies most of them, encourage us to 
spare no efforts to make our paper worthy of the encomi- 
ums bestowed upon it, and to hope that as our circulation 
nearly doubled last year, we shall be able to chronicle a 
still greater increase during the present year. 

We are free to confess that were it not for the voluntary 
and disinterested labors of the friends of agriéultural im- 
provement in this country and in Canada, who have done 
80 nobly in extending our circulation, we could not afford 
to furnish so good a paper at so low a rate. Our paper 
custs as moch as the dollar monthlies, and more than some 
of them, and it is easy to see that our circulation must be 
very large in order to make a fifry cent paper as profitable 
as a dollar one. 

For instance, supposing the actual cost of the paper to 
be thirty cents, and the lowest club term to be thirty-seven 
and a half cents, in the one case, and sixty-two and a balf 
cents in the other, the dollar paper makes more than four 
times as much as the fifty cent paper. The dollar papers, 
therefore, make more with five thousand subscribers than 
we do with twenty thousand. Nevertheless, we are anx- 
ious to provide good «gricultural reading at such a low 
rate as to be within te reach of all; and as long as our 
efforts are sustained as they have been, we shall spare no 
pains to make the Genesee Farmer the best, as it certainly 
is the cnearest agricultural and horticultural journal in 
the world. 

| It has been intimated that the reason why we can afford 
to make so cheap a paper is because we are engaged in 
other business, and use the paper as an advertising medi- 
um. This is a malicious falsehood. There is no one con- 
nected with the paper that has the remotest interest in any 
business whatever. The principal editor of this paper 
was bern and brought up on a farm, and has spent his 
whole life in agricultural pursuits and studies till he took 
the editorial chair in the office of the Genesee Farmer, in 
November, 1851. Since that time he has devoted himself 
to writing for the agricultural press; and it may not be 
amiss to state as a fact showing the great interest felt in 
agricultural literature, that last year he had an engage- 
ment with one of our shrewdest publishers to furnish mat- 
ter, at a far higher rate than is paid by the great British 
_Quarterlies, which are supposed to remunerate their eon- 
_tributors better than any other periodicals in the world. 
; There never was a time when good agricultural reading 
, was so much sought after as at present ; and we are under 
no necessity to engage in any other business than that of 
endeavoring to make a good farmer's paper. We have 
uever had any other business—except farming—and as 
long as our paper is sustained as well as at present, we 
shall devote ourselves exclusively to its interests, and those 


Usirep Srates Acricutrurat Society.—The fifth 
annual meeting of the United States Agricultural Society 
will be held at the rooms of the Smithsonian Institute, 
in the city of Washington, D. C., Jan. 14, 1857, at ten 
o'clock, forenoon, 

Business of importance will come before the meeting. 
The report of the Exhibition at Philadelphia, and the 
journal of the society for 1856 will be distributed to the 
members present. At the same time, awards of Premiums 
on Field Crops will be made; the officers of the society 
for the ensuing year, elected, and the propositions which 
have been received in relation to the fifth annual exhibi- 
tion, acted upon. 
®°A lecture will be delivered on the application of Science 
to Agriculture, by Professor Hznry, of the Smithsonian 
Institute. Another lecture on the Grasses of the United 
States will be given by Cuartes L. Frit, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agficulture. 

Other lectures and interesting discussions are expected 
on subjects pertaining to the objects of the Association. 

The various Agricultural Societies of the United States 
are requested to send delegates to the meeting, and all 
gentlemen who are interested in the welfare of American 
Agriculture, who would promote a more cordial spirit of 
intercourse between the farmers in different portions of 
our land, are invited to be present. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, President, 

Ww. S. Krxe, Secretary. 

December 11, 1856. 


Exrracts From Compiimentary Norices.—Prof. 
J. A. Nasu, of the Plough, Loom and Anvil, says: 

“The Genesee Farmer is one of the oldest, the cheap- 
est, and in our view, one of the best montblies.” 

The italics are his own. This is high praise from such 
a man. “ 

J. W. Atway, of Kommoksa, C. W., says: 

“I would not be without the Farmer for three times its 
price.” 

E. P. Unpernice, of Golden rona, ny., says: 


“T used to read the Farmer when small, and think it is, 
decidedly, the best agricultural paper published for the 
masses.” 





J. N. Suerarp, of Marion, O., says: 


“T have taken the Genesee Farmer for seventeen years, 
and, like man and wife who have been a long time to- 
gether, cannot afford to part in oli age.” 


E. A. Grirritn, of Boston, Erie Co., N. Y., says :* 


“Of late I have taken the , but have cencluded 
to change back again for the Farmer. The is too 
full of music and romance to suit my fastidious taste.” 








Josrrn Harris, Esq:—I have taken’ the Genesee 
Farmer for three years, and think it isa very valuable paper 
and one that ought to be read in every family. 1 vhall 
endeavor to circulate it among our farmers as much as 
ible; with little trouble I have formed a club of about 
forty or upwards; the amount, with subscription, will be 
forwarded, but your answer is first required how you wish 
it mailed; it can be registered, if you desire; please an- 
swer as soon as my note is at hand. With pleasure I act 
as your agent, and notwithstanding the various papers 
published upon the best modes of farming, there is not 
one, in my opinion, that will be as useful to the farming 
community as the Genesee Farmer; and I hope it will Tong 
continue, as it now is, a blessing to all who take it a 
read it. I remain your Sincere Friend, Jonatnan Mat- 
LER.—Berrysburg, Dauphin Co., Penn., Dec., 4, 1856. . 





To Corresronpents. — Many excellent communica- 
tions have been received too late for this number. They 





of its re 


shall appear next month, 
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Premiums for Short Essays. 


Iv the hope of calling out the opinions of the readers of 
the Genesee Farmer, we have determined to offer a Book 
of the value of Ons Doxa, for the best article (not to 
exceed one page of the Farmer) on each of the following 
subjects : 

On the Management of Sheep ; 

On the Management of Swine ; 

On the Management of Milch Cows ; 

On the Management of Horses ; 

On the Management of Young Stock and Working 
Cattle ; 

On the Relative Advantages of a Horses or 
Cattle in Farm Labor ; 

On Cheese Making ; 

On Butter Making ; 

On the Cultivation of Winter Wheat ; 

On the Cultivation of Spring Wheat ; 

On the Cultivation of Rye; 

On the Cultivation of Barley ; 

On the Cultivation of Oats ; 

On the Cultivation of Peas; 

On the Cultivation of Beans ; 

On the Cultivation of Indian Corn; 

@n the Cultivation of Broom Corn; 

On the Cultivation of Millet ; 

On the Cultivation of Onions ; 

On the Cultivation of Crops for Soiling Purposes ; 

On Crowing Clover Seed ; 

On Growing Grass Seeds ; 

On the Cultivation of Potatoes ; 

On the Cultivation of Turnips, Ruta Bagas, Mangel 
Wurzel, and other Root Crops; 

On the Best System of Rotation ; 

On the Management and Application of Barn-Yard 
Manure ; 

On the Use of Lime as a Manure ; 

On the Use of Unleached Ashes as a Manure ; 

On the Use of Leached Ashes as a Manure ; 

On the Use of Salt as a Manure; 

On the Use of Peruvian Guano as a Manure ; 

On the Use of Superphosphate of Lime as a Manure ; 

On the Most Economical Mode of obtaining Fertilizing 
Matter other than Barn-Yard Manure; 

On any Insects Injurious to the Farmer ; 

On the Advantages of System in Farming Operations ; 

On the Advantages of Forethought in Farming Opera- 
tions ; 

On Cutting Hay, Corn-Stalks. and other Fodder, for 
Hlorses and Cattle: 

Un the Best Means of Destroying Weeds ; 

On the Management of Permanent Grass Lands ; 

On Underdraining ; 

On Subsoil Plowing ; 

On the Advantages of Stirring the Soil in Dry Weather; 

On Irrigating Grass Land ; 

On the Rest Means of Destroying Mice, Rats, and other 
Vermin 

On the Best Plants for Hedges—their Management, &c.; 

On the Management of Woodland ; 

On Planting Trees on the Prairies, for Shelter, Fuel and 
Timber ; 

On the Management of a Prairie a Commencing 
in its Natural State ; 

On the Best Method of Fencing a Farm; 

On the Benefits of Agricultural Fairs ;. 

‘On the Benefits of Farmers’ Clubs, and the Best Plan 
or their Organization ; 





On the Influence of Agricultural Papers, and the Duty 
of Farmers to Write for them. 

Horticutturat Suspseors.—On the Cultivation of 
Pears; 

On the Cultivation of Apples; 

On the Cultivation of Peaches; 

On the Cultivation of Plums; 

On the Cultivation of Smai) Fruits—Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Currants, Gooseberries and Blackberries; 

On the Cultivation of Cranberries. 

The advantages of shelter for Gardens, and the best 
means of providing it; 

For the best answer to the question, “Why do Farmers 
so generally neglect their Gardens? and the best means of 
rectifying the evil; 

For the best answer to the question, “Is the Cultivation 
of Fruit on a more extended scale desirable ? 

On the Management of a Farmer's Garden; 

Supsects ror tue Lapiss.—For the best Dozen Do- 
mestic Recipes ; 

On the Cultivation of Flowers ; 

For the best-reasons why our Agricultural Societies 
should not offer premiums for a public exhibition of Lady 
Equestrianism ; 

For the best article on the other side of the Question ; 

For the best answer to the question, “Is a residence in 
the Country or City most conducive to high mental culture, 
beauty of person, health, happiness and usefuiness ?” 

For the best answer to the question, “Is it right to ask 
the women folk to milk the cows during the busy season ? 
(Open to both sexes ly 

On drying Apples, Peaches, Plums and other Fruit ; 

Fer the best answer to the question, “ What can mothers 
and daughters do to make farm life attractive to their sons 
and brothers, and prevent them from leaving the farm to en- 
gage inmercantile or professional pursuits ?” 

It is desirable that the articles be as short as possible,— 
It is far more difficult to write a short article than a long 
one; and other things being equal, brevity will be consid- 
ered as a mark of excellence. Write only on one side of 
the paper, and be sure and do not have the lines too close 
together. Many persons, to save a cent’s worth of paper, 
put us toa dollar's worth of trouble in preparing their 
manuscript for the printer, and all because it is written too 
closely. Those who are not in the habit of writing for 
the printer, should write on ruled paper, and skip every 
other line. 

The articles will be submitted to competent judges, and 
the premiums announced and paid as soon as they make 
their decision. All articles must be sent in by the first of 
February. 





Ouro State Boarpv or Aaricutture.—At the An- 
nual meeting of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, held 
at Columbus Dec. 3, 1856, the following officers were 
electee for the year 1857: 

President—Alexander Waddle, of Clark, 

Treasurer—Lucian Buttles, of Franklin, 

Recording Secretary—Jobn M. Milliken, of Butler, 

Corresponding Sec.—John H. Klippart, of Cuyohoga, 





To Sinece Svupescripens.—Those who have sent us 
fifty cents for a single copy of the Genesee Farmer can 
have four more copies for $1.50, or seven more copies for 
$2.50. Those who have sent us $l/for two copies, can 
have three more copies for $1, or six more copies for $2. 
We will send the papers to any address or post-office you 
wieh. 
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Tur Rurat Annuat anp Horticutturat Dinecto- 
Ry, ror 1857.—This beautiful work, of 144 pages, is now 
ready. 

It contains, besides a great variety of matter interesting 
to every farmer and gardener, articles on Ibural Architec- 
ture, with several beautiful designs of cottage, suburban, 
and farm houses, prepared expressly for the Rural Annual : 
On iaying out a small Fruit and Kitchen Garden, with a 
list of the best varieties of fruits, directions for the prepa- 
ration of the ground, &c., with a fine engraving: On the 
cultivation of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, &c., with engravings and descrip- 
tions of the best varieties, &e.: On the management of 
Hedges, with illustrations of the best modes of training, 
&c.: On the Kitchen Garden: On the management of 
Grapes in cold houses, with engravings showing the best 
mode of training, &c.: On planting an Apple Orchard, 
best varieties for different localities, &c.: On the Archi- 

tecture of Lodges, School Houses, &c., with two beautiful 
engravings: On building a Stable, with plan and descrip- 
tion: On the breeds and management of Poultry — pro- 
fusely illustrated: On Ornamental Planting, Landscape 
Gardening, &c., with numerous illustrations: On the Ad- 
vantages of Shelter, &c. Also, a corrected list of Fruits 
recommended by the American Pomological Society, with 
lists of Nuraerymen and Agricultural Implement Makers 
in the United States and Canadas. The whole comprising 
a work which for usefulness and beauty should be in the 
hands of every one interested ia Rural Pursuits. 

We send it, postage paid, for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a 
copy. 

In Clubs of Exght, we send the Genesee Farmer and 
Rural Annual for rirry CENTS the two. 

Teo every one sending us eight subscribers to the Genesee 
Fermer, at the lowest club terms of THIRTY-SEVEN AND A 
HALF CENTS each, we will send one copy of the Rural 
Annual for their trouble. 


Oor Janvary Premivuus.—The names of the success- 
ful competitors for our January Premiums wil! be announ- 
eed in the February number, and the prizes immediately 
sent. It is not necessary that the club be sent in a!l at 
once. Send on the names as fast as obtained. Read over 
the premiums, and we think you will be induced to com- 
pete for them. If you try, you will be sure of one of 
them. Sass 


Yauit-Growers’ Soctety or Western New-York. 
The Annual Meeting and Exhibition of this Society will 
be held in the Supreme Court Room, in the Court House, 
in the city of Rochester, on Wednesday, January 9, 1857, 
at 19 o'clock, A. M., when important topics will be dis- 
cussed, and the officers for the ensuing year elected. 

- SD —_—_———— — 

AT many post offices, we have but one or two subscrib- 
ers. Will not such read ever our liberal list of premiums, 
in the advertising columns, and then get us up a club? 
There is no way in which a young man can more easily 
obtain a good agricultural library. 














Patent Orrice Rerort.—We are indebted to the 
Hon. Joun Witttams, and to the Hon. Cuaries Mason, 
Commissioner of Patents, for the Patent Ofice Report 
for 1855. We have not space to notice its conteuts this 
month. 





Back Vo.umes.—We are entirely out of the volume 
sor 1850. The price of the bound volume is $1 each, and 


Every FaRMER SHOULD TAKE aT LEAST Two Acrt- 
CULTURAL PapeRs.—The Plough, Loom, qnd Anvil well 
says: 

“ Our opinion is that every farmer should have at least 
two mein y papers, one in his own region, and one 
more distant and general. Intelligence is immensely im- 
portant to agriculture. A farmer who is feeble in 

and cannet do hard work, will get on better, if read up in 
his business, than one as strong as Sampson, without that 
advantage.” 

We fully endorse this. It is the duty of every farmer to 
help sustain the agricultural paper published in his wwn 
neighborhoed, and if it is not good, to try to make it better 
by communivating his experience ; but he should also take 
| a paper that elucidates principles which can be applied in 
| all countries and climates ; and it gives us great pleasure 
| to add that we know of no better paper than the Plough, 
the Loom, and the Anvil, edited by Prof. J, A. Nasu and 
M. P. Panisn, Esq., published monthly in New-York 
price $3 per annum, three copies for $6. 

This may be more than many will be wiliing to pay, and 
to such we would recommend the Genesee Farmer. It 
is so cheap that all can afford to take it in addition to half 
a dozen other papers. Itisa mistake to suppose that it 
comes in competition with other journals. It occupies a 
field to itself, and has done more to create a taste for agri- 
cultural literajure in this country than some of our con- 
temporaries, who are now reaping the benefit, are willing 
te admit. 
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Transactions oF tHe New Yoru State Acricui- 
TruRAL Sociery.— We are indebted to the Secretary, B. P. 
Jounson, Esq., for the transactions of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, for 1856. From a slight examina- 
tion, we think this the best volume yet issued by this So- 
ciety. We shall notice more at length in a future uumber. 








Monroe County Farmer’s Cius.—We are glad to 
announce that the Monroe County Agricultural Society 
have organized a Farmer's Club for the purpose of discus- 
sing agricultural and horticultural topics. The first meet- 
img will be held at the Court House, in this city, Decem- 
ber 30th. A large attendance is desired. 





Cuear Reaping ror Farmers.—One volume of the 
Genesee Farmer eontains 384 pages, the Rural Annual 144. 
pages. In elubs of eight, we send the two for fifty cents. 

‘we hundred and twenty-eight pages for half a dollar! 
Can any one desire cheaper reading ? 





Premiums. — Read over our list of Premiums for su- 
seribers to our present olume ; it is greatly enlarged. The 
January Premiums are an entirey new feature. No one 
who tries ean fail to take at least one Premium, You may 
by a little effort get $70; you are sure of somehing. 





Kiyp reaper! if you ¢an induce any of your neighbors 
and friends to subscribe for the Genesee Farmer we ven- 
ture to say they wil! not regret it. Speak to them at once. 
We will gladly send show-bills and speci:nen numbers 
to any who are disposed to act as agents. 





Lert all who shall or a good Agricultural Library make 
a little effort to get subscribers for the Genesee / armer, and 
they shall have it, and one which they wil not feel 
ashamed of. : 





Owrna to a deficiency of water, our paper-makers have 
been unable to furnish us paper for the Rurat Annual as 
promptly as usual. We shall, however, be able to fill all 








¥f sont by mail, twenty-five cents additional must be sen 
to pay postage, m4 = 


_ | orders for the Annual in a few days. 
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Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &e. 


Tire Ayrenicay Povtrexer’s Compason; A Practical Treatise on 
the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management of various spe- 
cies of Domestic Poultry.’ Dasteated with Portraits of Fowls, 


catty taken fom tile: ain 
most taken Som ule: Posty, homes, soars con iU er 

BxMxNT, with 120 illustrations on wood and stone. New-York : 

Harper & Bros. 1856. 

This is an exceedingly valuable wor, from the pen of 
one who, from his great experience in the rearing and man- 
agement of poultry, is abundantly able to impart valuable 
information on this important subject. Though the excite- 
ment about young roosters that could “eat corn off the top 
ef a flour barrel” has, happily, subsided, yet correct infor- 
mation on all matters pertaining to poultry is at all times 
eagerly sought by those who have sufficient intelligence to 
appreciate the value of this species of domestic animals ; 
aai we are glad that Mr. Bement has brought out, at this 
time, a mew edition of his justly popular work. Unlike 
many “ new editions,” it is not the old work with a new 
frontispiece and preface ; every line has been revised, and 
much new and important matter added. It is, in fact,a new 
book, and one which is alike creditable to the author and 
the eminent publishing house from whieh it emanates.— 
There is an edition with colored plates, which would be 
a most appropriate yift book in rural circles. 


Mitirpetcia; A Thousand Pleasant Things. Selected from Notes 

and Qaeries. New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 1857. 

« Notes and Queries” is the name of a London weekly 
paper, started in 1849, in which “all who know something 
—have something to ask—or who can solve something,” 
meet on common ground. It is a periodical of sterling 
merit, and one of great interest to.all who have any literary 
taste. The present work is the cream of the first twelve 
volumes of Notes and Queries. A more delightful book 
has not been published for some time. It is impossible to 
take it up for five minutes at any time without finding 
something to interest and instruct. It is a miniature ency- 
elopedia of heterogeneous literary facts and anecdotes, as 
curions and amusing as they are valuable and entertaining, 
and which can be found in no other work 


Recotiectioxs oF A LiveTiwe; or, Men and Things I have Seen. 

In a Series of Familiar Letters to a Friend; Historical, Biogra- 

hical, Anecdot eal and Descriptive. By 8.G.Gooprich. New 
ork & Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 1856. 

This is a very readablebook, in two handsome vol- 
ames. The author, “ Peter Parley,” is, perhaps, one of 
the most voluminous and popular of living writers ; and 
his “ Recollections of a Lifetime” will be perused with no 
ordinary interest. 


Doverass Farm; A Juvenile Story of Life in Virginia. By Mary 
. E. Brapury. Edited by “Cousin Alice.” New-York: D, Ap- 

pleton & Co. 1857. 

This is a simple, but well-written and interesting story, 
designed as a gift-book fer young peopie. 
Hows anp THE WorLD; by the author of “Souvenirs ‘of a Resi- 
Felence in Europe.” New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 

A lady friend who has read this story, pronounces it 
“very good.” 


Tax Pray-Day Boox; New Stories for Little Felks, By Fanny 
“?—" - mee by Fred. M. Collin. New-York: Mason & 


Missine Numpers.—We will gladly supply any miss- 
ing or damaged numbers of the Genesee Farmer, to any 
who wish to preserve the volume. 

We will gladly send show bills and specimen numbers to 
all who are disposed to act as agents. « 4 
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Enquiries and Snstwers. 


Spaincuatt 1s Honses.—Cen any of your readers 
furnish mea cure for this disease? J. K.—Kimberton, 
Crawferd Co., Pa. 

Sowina Parsners ty Tue Fatu.—Have any of our 
readers had experience in sowing parsneps in the fall. Ir 
they have, we shbuld be glad to hear from them on the 
subject. 


(Joun McPuerson, Puslinch,’C.W.) Peruvian guano 
and superphosphate are not for sale in Roebester. Lov- 
pons’ Encyelopmdia of Gardening costs $10. There is no 
American edition. We can send you this or any other 
book at the publishers’ prices. 


(H. Hittron, Burgettstown, Pa.) Cuinese Sucan 
Cant.—The Chinese Sugar Cane is said to mature any- 
where where corn will grow, and to be sure, as a syrup 
plant, anywhere south of the State of New York. The 
seed can be obtained from W. P. Orme, Atlarta, Ga. 


Warts on Cows.—I wish to learn, through the Far- 
mer, what will cure warts on cows teats. I have a fine 
two-year-old, with a wart nearly as large as all of her 
teats put together. If you will send me a receipt to cure 
her you will ublige me, and perhaps more of your readerg. 
W. Atvay.—Lebo, C.W. 

We have repeatediy published remedies for warts on 
cattle, and should be glad of the experience of others. 


Bursine Cuack :—I must troub'e you for a piece of 
information which I cannot find in any of the books—spe- 
eific directions for burning chalk. I have a large bank of 
it, thrown out years ago at my landing, the ballast of seme 
British ship. I propese to burn it as we do oyster shells, 
in a green pine pen, with alternate layers of wood ; but I 
do not know if it will require more or less heat aud time 
than shells. : 

Have you ever known a slight dressing of lime—two te 
two anda baif bushels hydrate per acre—applied bread- 
cast, as a remedy for fly. If ave, does it operate to stimu- 
late the growth. or is the solution washed into contact with 
the maggot? I know a gentleman—two indeed—whke, 
testify strongly in favor of the practice. One ef them had 
made repeated comparative trials, and always to his entire 
satisfaction. *— Virgmia. 

Chalk is a soft variety of lime-stone, or carbonate of 
lime. It is found in great abundance in many districts of 
England, but we believe does not exist on this continent. 
It is used to a great extent, in some parts of England, in 
its native state, being spread on grass land, in the winter, 
as we use marl in this country. The action of the frost 
causes it to crumble to pieces, and it can be plowed under 
the next spring, or, stil] better, the next fall. Chalk is 
burned and converted into quick-lime in the same way as 
we burn lime-stone, with this difference, that far less heat 
is required. We have seen half a dozen rude kilns ona 
single farm. They are generally made on a side-hili, and 
are nothing more than a chimney made of brick. A quan- 
tity of underbrush, or other cheap wood, is placed at the 
bottom, and the chalk is laid upon it. Then set fire to the 
wood, and the ealeined chalk ur lime is taken out at the 
bottom. We cannot give “specific” directions for burn- 
ing chalk, and like eur correspon lent, can find nothing on 
the subject in the books. Under the circumstances of our 
correspondent, we should apply it to the lend without 
burning. ; 

Will some of our correspondents give us their experi- 
ence on the other subject alluded to above? _ ° 
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(M. A.C.) Crusnixe tue Curvese Suear Cane.— 
We do not think the Chinese Sugar Cane could be crushed 
and pressed in an ordinary cider mill, but should be glad 
to hear trom those who have experience in the matter. 





Hoven 1n Carrie.—Can you inform me where I can 
obtain an instrument first devised by Dr. Monro, and now 
brought to perfection by Mr. Brae, of the Regent's circus, 
which is said to be superior to every othgr method of re- 
lieving blown or hoven cattle ? 

Brad’s Patent Veterinary Syringe consists of a syringe 
to which tubes of different sizes are affixed. according to 
the purpose and kind of animal to be operated upon. 
There is a large, flexible tube for giving an enema to 
horses and cattle, and a smaller one fer dogs; also for 
sheep. 

A hollow prebange which is armed with a stilet for re- 
lieving cattle choked with turnip or potato. Asophagus 
Probange, is about 4{ feet in length, to reach from the 
mouth to the rumen. You will please inform me what it 
oon be purchased at. J. B, B.—Laurel, Del., Dec. 8, 
185 


Wili some of our correspondents answer the above ? 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FakMeR, must be received as early 9s the 
10th of the previous month, 92d be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Terms ~ Two Dollars for every hundred 


words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 
— 














ad 'INGERSOLL’S 
PRE\IUM PORTABLE HAY PRESS. 

HIS Press combines great- 

er power and portability, 
and requires less labor, oceu- 
pies less space, and costs less 
space, and costs less money 
than any other machine for 
baling hay ever offered to the 
public, 

It is equally convenient for 
ressing Cotton, Hemp, Hops, 
troom Corn, Rags, Husks, &e, 

samples may be seen at our 

arehouse, and cireulars with 
cuts and fall descriptions will 
be farnixhed upon application 
Ly letter or otherwise, to 


FAIRBANK3§& CO 
Scale Manufacturers, 
No. 189 Broadway, 
Jan, 1—3t. New York. 








ANDRF LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 


R. ANDRE LEROY, Member of the principal Horticultura: 
and Agricaltaral Societies of Europe and America, and lately 
ye ga by the French Emperor to the rank of Knight of the 
gion of Honor, for the best Nursery products exhibited at the 
World's Exhibition at Paris, begs leave to inform his friends and 
the public, that he has just published his new Catalogue for 1856, 
being more extensive and complete than that of any similar estab- 
lishment on this Continent. It contains the prices, &c., of all the 
Fruit, Ornamental and Evergreen Shrubs, Roses, Camelias, 
Stocks, Seedlings, &c., &c., with the necessary information for im- 
vorting the same, His experience in putting up orders for Amer- 
fea, and the superior quality of his plants have been too well ap- 
daring a period of ten years, to require other comment. 

e Catalogue can be had on application to the undersigned Agent, 
who will also receive and forward the orders. 

Mr. A. Leroy is happy in being able to state that his Nurseries 
were not reached by the inundation which so recently devastated 
& portion of the district in which they are situated. ~- 

ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France. 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agen 
138 Pearl street, New York. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS. 
MPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. Fersons out of employ- 
ment may find that which is beth table and hmm vy 
addressing ROBERT SKARS, Publisher, 
Jan, 1—4t No. 181 William street, New York. 


r IGHT HOUSE ISLAND, an Original Novelette, by the author 
L of Saturday Evening 


Oct. 1—4t. 








Prospectus for 1857. 
TUE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 4th, 1821. 


HE pvbit Yers of this old and firmly established paper, take 

pleasure ik calling the atiention of the public to their pro- 
gramme for the ¢ ming year. Surfeited with politics. the claim 
of literature will be more than ever eppreciated by the reading 
world. We have, ‘..erefore, already made arrangements with the 
following brilliant list of writers : 

WM. HOWITT Sf, Ragient. ALICE CAREY, T. 8. AR 
THUR, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, AUGTSTINE DUGANNE 
MRS. M. A. DENISON, the author of ** Zillah,” &c. 

We design commencing in the first number in January next 
the following original Novelet: 

TALLENGETTA, OR THE SQUATTER’S HOME. 
By Wuitu1am Tlowrrt, author of “Rural Life in England,” 
“Homes of the Poets,” &e., &e. 

This is a STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE, Mr. Howitt having 
visited Australia expressly with the object of acquainting himself 
Bith the novel and romantic aspects under which naiure and so- 
ciety present themselves in that singular region. 

The following Nov elets will then be given, though probably not 
in the exact order here mentioned ; 


HE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 
By Auice Cary. An op eee written expressly for 
e 


THE WITHERED HEART. 
An original Novelet, meg ~ expressly for the Post, by T. 8. 
RTHUR 


LIGHTHUUSE ISLAND. 
An original Novelet, by the author of “ My Confession,” 
“Zillah, or the Child Medium,” &c. 
THE QUAKER’S PROTEGE. 
Au original Novelet, by Mrs. Many A Denison, author ot “ Mark, 
the Sexton,” “ Home Pictures,” &c. 
THE RAID OP BURGUNDY, 
A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. An original Novelet, by 
Avuaastine Dreanne, aathor of “ The Lost of the Wilderness. 
We have also the promise of a Short and Condensed 
NOVELETTE BY M&S. SOUTHWORTH, 
to run through about six or eight numbers of the Post. 
¢27" In addition to the above list of contributions, we desire 
continuing the usual amount of Foreign Letters, Original Sketeh- 
es, Choice Selections from all sources, Agricultural Articles, Gen- 
eral News, Humorous Anecdotes, View of the Produce and Stock 
Markets, the Philadelphia Retail Markets, Bank Note List, Edr- 
torials, &., &c., our object being to give a complete record, as far 
as our limits will admit, of the Great World. 
Eneoravines.—in the way of Engravings, we generally pre- 
seni two weekly—one of un instructive, aad the other of a humor: 
ous character. 
The postage on the Post to any part of the Uuited States, paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance, a‘ the office where it is received, 
is only 26 cents a year. 
Terms (cash in advance)—Single copy $2 a year 
GG. oc 000 0bek iB ican sn0+astnee=andssiinese ¢ $5.00 a year, 
8 * (and one to the getter up of the Club,)....10,00 “ 
13. “ (and one to the getter up of the Ciub,) .. ..15,00 « 
20 “ and one tothe getter up of the Club,) . ...20,00 « : 
Adilress ahways post-paia, ’ 
DEACON & PETERSON, } 
e No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


(2 Samrte-Nomorns sent gratis to any one, when requested. 
December 1, 1856.—2t. 


THE HORSE—MOST NOBLE ANIMAL. 
——s indefa laborer in behalf of true Veterinary Science, 

Dr. Gsonce H. Dann, has in press, to be oe by us dur- 
ing the winter, the most superb work on the Horse ever pub 
in the world, entitled, 
THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY Of THE HORSE. 
In one | octave vol. of 300 pages. IMustrated with 20 superd 
Anatomical Plates of the Horse, from a great French work. 

Price, with colored plates,..........----------------- t4 
Orders dor thin elognat and valuable work in advance oa pebtien- 
or t wo! vance 
tion, are solicited by the 
Also, just published, the aleveoth thousand or 
THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 
By Dr. Gsoncr H. Dapp, 9 

Undoubtedly the best work ever iseued Rom the danenen Samp 
on the Causes, Nature and Treatment of Diseascs and Lameness 


Every man who owns a horse should own this book. 








“Zittau,” &c., will be published in the 
Post. Sea Prospectus in another place. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, ~ 
Nov. 1—4&#. 117 Washington street, Bostom. ” 
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Genesee Farmer for 1857. 


Tue circulation of the Genesee Farmer during the 
past year has béen nearly double what it was in 
1855. Encouraged by this success, we have deter- 
mined to make great improvements in the present vol- 
ume, and to spare neither labor nor expense in our 
efforts to make this Pioneer Acricultural Journal 
still more worthy of that extensive patronage it has 
so long enjoyed. ; 

The Genesee Farmer is not a reprint. Every line 
is set up for it, and for it alone. We believe this is 
true of no other fifty cent Agricultural Paper in the 
country. The Genesee Farmer is beyond all doubt 
the CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL AND HOR. 
TICULTURAL JOURNAL IN THE WORLD.— 
In Clubs of eight, you get THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
FOUR LARGE, AND CLOSELY PRINTED Pages, illustrated 
with numerous and costly engravings, for the small 
sum of thirty-seven and a half cents. Surely no far- 
mer, for the future, will be without an agricultural pa- 
per. If there isany farmer who cannot afford to 
pay so small a sum, we will, on applica’'on, make 
him a present of the paper for a year, for we are 
certain he cannot afford to be without it. 

The large circulation of the Genesee Farzer is 
mainly due to the voluntary efforts of the friends of 
egricultural improvement in all parts of the country. 
We cannot reward them. The consciousness of their 
disinterested labors must be their recompense. Wish- 
ing to do what we can, however we offer the follow- 


ing 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR 1857. 


1. To every person who sends Erout Subscribers, (at our lowest 
terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will send, postage 
paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book the Rural An- 
nual for 1857. - 

2. To every persen who sends us Sixrren subscribers, (at our 
lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) one extra 
copy of the Genesee Farmer, and one copy of the Rural Annual. 

3. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy of the Farmer, 
or any agricultura! work valued at 50 centa, postage paid. 

4. To any person ordering TatrtTy-Two copies of the Farmer, 
as above, three copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of 
the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, postage 


d, 
Ss. For Forry, four copies of the Rural Annual and one extra 
copy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1, postage 
paid, or four extra copies of the Farmer. 

6. For Forry-r1eurt, five copies of the Rural Annual and one 
extra copy of the Farmer, or any cultural book valued at $1,25, 
postage paid, or five extra copies of the Farmer 

For larger numbers, books or papers 
tion. 

To save expense to our friends, we pay the pos’ on all 
these works, and persons entitled will state what they wish sent, 
and make their selections when they send orders; or if their list 
° pet complete, if wished, we will delay sending until the club is 


Premiums for the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 

In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 
where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be- 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offers. Those 
who do not get the ums offered below are sure of the above, 


Itural Books (at the lowest 
number of sub- 
April next, so that 


given in the same propor- 


#o that we have no 

1 FIFTY DOLLARS, in 
prices,) to the pernon who shall send us the 
ee ae 
we may announce the successful competitors in the May number. ~ 


i 





2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, te the person who 
shall send us the second highest list, as above. 

8. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books to the person 
who shall send the third highest lists, as above. 

4. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Bonks, to the person 
who shall send us the fourth highest list, as above. 

5. TEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the fifth highest list, as above. 

Our object in offering books is to increase their circulation 
throughout the country. If any prefer the cash they can be ac- 
commodated. 

CLUBS are not required to be at one post office or sent to one ad- 
We send wherever the members of the club may desive. 


We are particularly desirous that our friends SHOULD FORM 
CLUBS EARLY. There are thousands of our readers who every 
year put off renewing their subscription till several weeks or even 
months of the new year are gone.by, and who are thus without 
the paper during the most leisure season of the year. To rectify 
this as much as possible, we offer the following liberal 

JANUARY PREMIUMS! 

Twenty Dottars in Agricultural Books, to the person sending 
us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club price of 
thirty-seven and a half cents each,) before the fourteenth day of 
January, 1857, so that we can the ful competitors 
in the February number. 

Firrerx Doitars in Agricultural Books to the person sending 
us the Second hichest list, as above. 

Tex Do.tars in Agricultural Books to the person sending us the 
Third highest list, as above. 

Nixx Dottars in Agricultural Books to the person sending the 
Fourth highest list, as above. 

E:out DoiLars in Agricultara! Books to the person sending us 
the Fifth highest list, as above. 

Seven Dettans fn Agricultural Books to the person sending the 
Sixth highest list, as above. 

Six Douvars io Agricultural Books to the person sending us the 
Seventh highest list, as avove. 

Five Do.iars in Agricultural Books to the person sending the 
Eighth highest list, as above. 

here is not a town in the United States or Canadas, where any 
person, by showing his neighbors a ory, of the paper and asking 
asking them to subscribe, might not take some of the above Jan- 
uary Premiums, . 

The Premiums will be promptly paid. The Books can be selected 
by the person taking a premium from the very complete list wnich 
we publish in our advertising colamnas, or we will get any works 
which are required, and furnish them at the lowest retail price of 
the publishers. 

Persons who compete for the January Premiums can also com- 
pete for the April Premiums, and in this way it is not improbable 
that Two Preuivas will be obtained for the same list of subscribers, 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY 
FOR 1857.—We have made great improvements in the present 
volume of this work. It is considerably larger than that of last 
year, profusely illustrated with expensive wood cuts, engraved ex 
pressly for the work; printed with new type, on better paper, and 
the pages surrounded with a neat border; while the originality, 
practical value and variety of the reading matter are such as to 
render the Rural Annual for 1857 worthy a place at every fireside 
in the country. Every one interested im rural pursuits should 
have acopy. Price, 25 cents a copy, postage paid. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND GENESEE FARMER 
IN CLUBS, 

Every Subscriber to the Farmer should have a copy of ths Rural 
Annual. In clubs of eight, we send the Farmer for one year, and 
acopy of the Rural Annual for fifty cents. In other words, for 
FOUR DOLLARS we will send eight copies of the Farmer for one year, 
and eight copies of the Rural Annual. For rlaur poLLARs we will 
send sizteen copies of the Genesee Farmer and sixteen copies of the 
Rural Annual, and one extra copy of each for the person who gets 
up the Club. 

Any person sending us $3 for a club of eight of the Genesee Far. 
mer shall receive one copy of the Rural Annual for his troubie, 
postage paid. 

Postmasters, Farmers, and au friends of Rural Improvement are 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. Money 
may be sent at our risk. Address, 

JOSEPH Haat 
‘Rochester, 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


Morton's Cyclopedia of Agriculture. Two volumes beautifully 
bound in Moroceo, Price $22. 

Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, bound in cloth, $18. 

Wilson's Rural Encyclopedia, Four volta. (second hand) $16, 

Rhind’s Vegetable Kinzdom, with colored'plates. Price $6. 

The Farmer's Guide. By James Webb. Price 8744 cents. 

How to Choose a Milch Cow. Price 6234 cts. 

Smith on the Construction of Cottages. Price $1. 

The Farm Bngineer. By Pivchie. Price $3. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine. Price- $3. 

The Cow, Dury Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 cts 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

he Americe Kitehen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

Vhe American Kose Culturer. Price 25 cents, 

Prize jenag on Manures. By 8. L. Dana. Price 25 eents. 

Skinner’s Klements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. Price 26 


cents. 
}rses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &. Price 25 


eens. 
Tue Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. Prive 


oom. 
The Hog—its Di and Manag t. Price 25 cents. 
The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &e. 25 cte, 
Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents 
hemi made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 cts. 
The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book pub- 
lished. Price $1. 
The American Field Book of Marures. Embracing all the Fer- 
tilers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 
Buis S's Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lect Price $1, 
Wilson on the Oultiv: tion of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
The Farmer's Cyclope.a, By Blake. Price $1.25. 
Allen's Rura! Archi ecture. ice $1.25. f 
Pielpa’s Bee Keeper's Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 
Johnston's Lectures on Pyactical Agriculture. Paper, price 25 
ven. 
Johneton’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 
Johnston's Elementsof Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
Price $1. 
Roachll's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 
Miner's American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
Dadds American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
Fessenden's Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. Price $1.25. 
Allen’s Preatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 
Youatt on the Bseeds and tof Sheep. Price 75 cta. 
Youat on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 
The Miepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 
ail. Price $2. 
Stephens's Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Edited by 
Skinner. Price $4. 
Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 
The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. rice 50 cents, 
Poare on the “ultare of the Grape. Price 50 centa, 
Coun*ry Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 
Lin@ey’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 
Gunu's Domestic ,.{edicine. A book for evory marvied man ani 
woman. Price $3. 
Nash's Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the coun- 
. Price 50 cents. 
Alton’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 
Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 
Bea**e's Southern Agriculture. Price $1, 
Smith's Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
hve Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 
1.35. 
The Farmer's Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion. Price 


50 cen 

Dene American Flowoz Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 

The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchardand Garden. Se- 
ing the most complete book on the suhiect ever pubiished. 

Rurai Annual and Horticultural Directory. rricezocena. Do 
in cloth, 50 cents. 

The above will be sent free upon receipt of priee annexed. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK AGENTS, 
T YHE Subscribers, in addition to their large list of Books for gen 
eral dealers, are now publishing a 
SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


‘o be sold exclusively by Agents, of a style entirely new in subsrip 
Ron books, rende: ing them far prefe to anything now in the 


han’s of agents. For full seems > a _ 














Nov. 1—3t. 108 and 110 Duane street, New York. 
ILLIAM HOWITT, the celebrated Englisn anthor, writes for 
The Sat rday Evenine Post. TALLEMGETTA, OR THE 


Contents ot thts Number. 






Barn-yard Mapure,. .............. naneenen "9 
Ont Sie n 
o 1, GR 6 nek nnndcccne 
Toe much Seed % ee, 3 
Gest ed selldne hoe Geel Bissay eat’ produci iH 
raising ani ng Sheep and 
A profitable flock of Shoat aan RHA Se naib > mpd ‘ i 
cel een BYE beer gal artes preiie ecgpengeti 14 
Winter Evening Noten... Bb M6 iciild. Bibaua bob 15 
Mulching Potatoes with Straw, ................... 15 
Richardson on the Horse, .........- hs 
Items suggested by the December number,...__.__- 3 


Fall and Spring Plowin 
> sora of as Dinh enecencods 
Facts in Agricuiture,..._..__.. 
Notes for the Month, by 8. W., 
Beans an a field crop,._............-....--.... 
Sharpening Edge Tools, ................................ 
I ON i i a 
Cows and Butter Making,........--.. 
ee et... ne, 
Agriculture—Its Advantages,......-...-..-............ 
Brief Remarks addressed to Farmers, 
(RRO Se seine arti te. tlilealmsind aaa 
The Pedigrees of the Arabian Horse, 5. 
pong de > ee EE OE AP LI Preeti 
Large Yield of Votatoes, 2... ......................... 
Farmers’ Clubs, _ IIS = Ret fc IE A 
Extraordinary fecundity of Wheat, Barley and Wien cet. S52 22 
Keep an account with your Farm,......-......---. | 23 
he “ Justin Morgén ” Horae,.._............................. 33 
PN TIO 26 
De I ee ee on 
The Tiller of his own Land,_.__.........-.....0s2s0ee.n... 2S 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Improving old Apple Orcharda, 





Is the Cultivation of Frvit on a more Extended scale desirable? 
The Yellow Locus: tree, 
emesis, SES nS OD IER ak 
Specimen of American Landscape Gardening, - 
T» Prevent girdting by Mice,....-. oo. 
Oure for Gooseberry Mildew,.._._ 

Hints for the Mo th, 

Fly ov Cherry T, 
The Cineraria, 





7 
27 
24 
8 
2 
* 
.] 
25 
The Violet and its varieties, .............._.. 29 
OS Sia cor ai 38 
manne a LL A Li a» 
Glass for Greenhouses, &c.,..............-..----. aj 
Mice and renten eon aamnensene 0 
Winter flowers for Rooms, 31 
Cultivation of Peas,.............-<ecc-se 3t 
et ose SS lin PE 31 
Leguminous Shrubs,...0. 32 
Ever-hearing Raapberries, 0. ............-. 2... og 
Asmall collection first-rate Roses, ..............-..... 32 


LADIRG’ DKPARTN ENT. 


Influence of Woman on our Social Improvement,....._...___. 83 
Hints for Housewives,............ ined cedinibiehirnanetaaindnliel as 
3 








United States Ag. Society, .. cca nc enw cec ne 
Extracts from Complimentary Notices,.__..........-.-...-.-- 
pm a .~ wa Resa’ : 

tate Boar SE ci dl nant ipanheoveusebesegnde 

To Single Subseri ” altatdaatnchtnaniine whan aspeooaget 

Rural Annual and Horticultural Directery for 1857,..........- 
Every Farmer should take at least two Agricul.ural papers,.... 36 
Transactions of the N. Y, State Ag. Society,.........5....---- 36 
eae eh coer ttn, AV pire pple path i oe Tie 

ruit Growers’ Society of Western N. Y., ...................- 
Patent Office , 
Notices of New 
Inquiries and Auswers, 


ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 


Sketch of a Sheep Rack,.............---<---------- big SR. » 
Outline of the Head of an Arabian |S set ce Sl nelle 21 
Morgan horse “ Paul Clifford,”............------------------- 24 
Pere Caer On ec ecwnesnnne 25 





Au CARY writes for the 
STORY OF A COUR" GIRL, 





Squarven’s Hows. See Prospectus in another place. 


| 


P 
8. ARTHUR writes the Saturday Feenung Post. THE: 
< WITHERED HART. Bee oe 
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